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SPREAD OF SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
AS A MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATION 


1,000 COOPERATING SUBSCRIBERS 
IN FORTY-TWO STATES 


Perhees you will recall that last year we began our 
annual report with a paragraph about Job and his 
ash heap—as the shrine of too many cooperative enter- 
prises. There was a reason. We had had tribulations 
and were in for more—unpremeditated and bigger than 
ever in the months ahead. 

But this year!—wwe should like to begin straight off with 
a private chant to the prophet in his deliverance, if you 
will; or better, to Father Abraham. For Survey Assoct- 


ates are coming into it a thousand strong! 
[See Annual Report Section.] 
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HEALTH 


(ee germ after another has been tracked to his lair by the laboratory 

men. One health campaign after another has aroused popular 
understanding of the sources and spread of disease. The two in com- 
bination, guided by the men in the youngest of professions—doctors of 
public health—are conspiring to produce The New Public Health. An 


important series of articles on it by Alice Hamilton, M.D., and Gertrude 
Seymour, begins in 
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The GIST*of IT 


OCTORS in the United States are not — 

holding back from the health insurance | 
movement as they did in England. Indeed, © 
they are helping measurably toward the day 
when agitation shall give way to legislation. © 
But the discussions at the national public | 
health conference brought out some lively | 
differences among physicians, insurance men 
and laymen who are interested in labor leg- | 
islation. Page 135. 


HE author of “Publicans and Sinners” 

chides the pride of jobs among some 
social workers and makes confession of her 
experience as government investigator, 
charity visitor and welfare secretary for a 
large corporation. Page 138. 


ME: PORTER would gather the work- ‘ 
a shops, homes, stores, schools, recrea- 
tion places, union and employers’ headquar- 
ters of the garment workers all in one part 
of New York city. And similarly with the 
millinery, fur and other trades—industrial 
units making up the industrial city of this 
machinery century as the old geographical 
units of Chelsea, Harlem, Greenwich and 
New York made up the leisurely town of 
yesteryear. Page 140. 


AND overcrowding, the curse of mod- 

ern cities, may be caught at its begin- 
ning in Providence, if this old American 
city acts on the findings of its housing sur- 
vey. Page 143. 


T. LOUIS must vote a big bond issue 
this week or risk all the newer develop- 
ments of its schools. Page 145. 


OME light on nickel, nickel, who’s got 
the nickel, when a strike-breaking agency 
mans the trolleys. Page 145. 


THE five-dollar minimum wage has quite 
changed the relative importance of pay- 
day and wedding-day for Henry Ford’s 
stenographers. Page 146. 


HE principle involved in the Danbury 

hatters’ case is being tried out on a 
million-dollar scale in a suit against the 
United Mine Workers. Page 146. 


[_°okNG into the use of drugs and the 
effectiveness of drug legislation, a com- 
mittee of Philadelphians has discovered 
some astonishing social habits among vic- 
tims. Page 147. 


FB, NTIRE staffs of the social agencies of 

Milwaukee joined in making a day’s 
sickness census under the auspices of the 
City Club. Page 147. 


OYS of an East Side neighborhood in 
New York have financed a new settle- 
ment house, thus passing on to a younger 
generation the settlement leadership which 
came to them at Madison House. Page 148. 


ONVENTIONS galore. All of the lead- 

ing peace societies got together to begin 
drafting an American peace plan. ‘The sub- 
merged nations of Europe gathered to put 
forward their common plea. California city 
planners reported on the working out of 
zoning systems. Illinois charity workers are 
writing an epitaph for their county jails. 
Public health workers discussed long hours, 
alcohol and other factors in efficiency. Page 
149. 


SHELF of books in the field of civic 
principles and practice. Page 152. 
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Health and Labor 


Fatigue, Efficiency and Insurance Discussed by the American 
Public Health Association 


By Alice Hamilton, M. D. 


WO subjects that always claim the interest of SURVEY marked. Fully 37 per cent more work was done at 68° F. 

readers were considered from many angles at the than at 86° F. 

convention of the American Public Health Associa- Dr. Lee chose for the title of his paper, Is the Eight-hour 

tion just closed in Cincinnati. These were the physi- Day Rational? ‘This, he said, was not really an economic or 
ological basis for the present move for a shorter work-day, and a political problem, but one of physiology, and all arguments 
the effect of modern efficiency methods in industrial life on the based on social or other grounds were of slight importance 
health of the workers. compared to this; for if the physiological effects of any sort 

The speakers on the program representing the scientific of work are bad, it should be changed on that ground alone. 
point of view were C-E. A. Winslow, now of Yale, and F.S. Fatigue is really a condition in which the stored-up substances 
Lee, of Columbia. Representing the practical men were of the body have been exhausted and in their place are waste 
John P. Frey, of the International Molders’ Union, and Rich- products. If after this point has been reached, work continues 
ard A. Feiss, owner of the Clothcraft Shops in Cleveland. to be performed, it is done only at the expense of an excessive 

The scientists had their innings first. Dr. Winslow out- nervous effort, with the result of chronic fatigue, physical and 
lined concisely the conclusions of the Commission on Ventila- sometimes moral breakdown. 
tion whose work is now known all over the scientific world. Now if the work demanded of a man is beyond his physio- 
Fatigue, he said, was largely dependent on certain conditions logical powers, in Dr. Lee’s opinion, it should be shortened, 
of the air and, therefore, efficiency was dependent on air con- for a man has a right to demand that his physiological equi- 
ditions. He quoted the studies of Prof. Ellsworth S. Hunt- librium be preserved. But this equilibrium is difficult to de- 
ington, of Yale, which have shown that the high points in the termine. ‘The feeling of. fatigue is notoriously a poor guide, 
curve of output, both among piece-workers and students, for it may come on prematurely or it may fail to appear as 
come during spring and fall, for .excessive heat and cold are soon as it should. We all know the sudden feeling of utter 
both inhibiting to effort. A temperature of about 60° to 65° exhaustion which may come over us at the completion of an 
F’. seems to be best. absorbing piece of work. 

In examining the factors which make air bad, Dr. Winslow In industry, continued Dr. Lee, some occupations. are 
dismissed the old superstitions about “lack of oxygen,” “‘ac- fatiguing; others, much less so. How are we to determine 
cumulation of carbon dioxide,” “pollution by animal emana-_ that eight hours is the proper length for a working day? Cer- 
tions,’ and laid the blame upon heat, humidity and stagnation. tainly we have as yet no scientific basis for it. Yet probably, 

The experiments of the commission had shown that actual as was decided by that very careful observer, Professor Abbe, 
physical changes of an abnormal character occurred when the of Jena, it is the best rule we can follow in our present state 
temperature rose from 68° to 86° F. The effect on efficiency of knowledge. We must have far more observation on work- 
showed itself not in a diminished power but in a loss of desire ers themselves, workers of both sexes, of different ages, and in 
to perform work, and if the inducement to overcome this dis- different occupations, before we can pronounce on the question. 
inclination were strong enough—as in the case of an exciting © Certainly the length of the working day should not be the same 
game or a piece of absorbing work—the will could bring about for all. It seems difficult but it is not impossible to regulate 
sufficient concentration. But under the slighter inducement, work according to the industry and even to the capacity of the 
such as is furnished by ordinary school or factory work, the — individual. 
falling off in production at the higher temperature was In the discussion, Dr.- Hayhurst, who’ has had a wide ex- 
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perience in factory investigation, said he believed that in occu- 
pations involving much hazard, such as the very dusty trades, 
six hours should be the maximum. Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, 
of the federal Public Health Service, had found that in the 
case of women, the eight-hour day was economically advisable. 
Piece work records showed that if the day were one of nine 
hours, one hour would be practically lost and if it were of ten 
hours, two would be. 

Mr. Richard O. Feiss, who is reputed to have a model fac- 
tory, described the welfare work carried on in it and spoke 
also of the introduction of an efficiency system, which he char- 
acterized as a conservation measure and, therefore, also a 
measure for conserving human effort. In his shop it had re- 
sulted in a great reduction of the labor turnover, so that what 
was once a department for hiring and firing was now one for 
hiring and keeping. 

Speed is not injurious if properly controlled, Mr. Feiss 
held. Scientific management and motion studies lead to the 
formation of habit with all its saving of fatigue, and results, 
too, in the saving of time—and time is life. 
advantage is the elimination of the boss with his nagging, 
and the introduction of the functional foreman with his close, 
intimate cooperation. [here is an increase under scientific 
management of health, happiness, good spirits. His labor 
turnover now is only 48 per cent and over one-third of his 
force has been with him for five years or more. 

John P. Frey was supposed to take up the question from 
the wage-earner’s point of view, but throughout his short 
address there was no touch of a partisan bias. He discussed 
the actual application of efficiency in American’ industry with 
a detachment and impartiality worthy of a scientific assemblage 
and not by any means always attained in such an assemblage. 
He began by saying that wages determine life itself; on wages 
depend housing, food, recreation, every detail of daily living; 
and also the value which a man is to the community and even 
the length of time he will live. 

This last assertion Mr. Frey backed up by figures from the 
records of the cigarmakers’ union and the typographical 
union, showing the lengthening of the expectation of life in 
these trades since wages have been increased and hours short- 
ened. He spoke of the need of knowing the point where 
work becomes excessive. In the case of steel, we can cal- 
culate the breaking-point, but much more important is the 
point, about half way to breaking, when the limit of elasticity 
is passed. ‘This, not the breaking-point, is what we need 
to determine for man as well as for steel, and it is a very 
difficult matter. The experiments will have to be continued 
over long periods of time, for the effects of over-strain show 
themselves slowly. 


Scientific Efficiency in Theory and Practice 


THE suBJECT of scientific efficiency Mr. Frey refused to dis- 
cuss in theory. As well expect the practice of Christianity to 
conform to the theory expounded by its Founder as expect effi- 
ciency as practiced in our factories to be what the theoretical 
devotees of scientific management have claimed it would be. 
All reports from establishments using this system must be 
rigidly examined, for in actual practice some element will 
be found which does not appear on the surface. For instance, 
one such plant which reported remarkable results was found 
to have a system of physical examination for new employes 
so strict that 75 per cent of all applicants were rejected. This 
meant a picked force of athletes, who could not in any fair- 
ness be made a standard for an average group of men. 

In other cases the apparent rise of wages following the in- 
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Another great 


T Tool iOnteO 
stitution of efficiency systems was found to be due to the subl 
stitution of low-grade labor on machines for high-grade labor) 
The unskilled probably did make more wages than under the 
old system, but it would be unfair to call this a general rise 
in wages. : 

The serious evils of modern industry, when the human 
element is considered, are the increasing intensity of speed 
and the increasing monotony. Both of these are fostered by 
the efficiency system. ‘Though theoretically it may prevent 
fatigue, actually as now carried on, it increases fatigue. “he 
“task and bonus” method is not the only one. In all sorts 
of ways psychological stimuli to increased and constantly in- 
creasing effort are devised by foremen who are themselves 
pushed on in the same way. The workers are divided into 
groups and raced against each other all day long, by foremen 
who also race with each other. ‘The system advocated by 
‘Taylor has developed into an elaborately planned speeding-up 
system with all its consequent fatigue. 

Dr. Lee closed the meeting by confirming Mr. Frey’s state- 
ment. Scientific management was supposed to be based on~ 
physiological principles, but it bade fair to be pathological in 
practice. 


The Doctors on Health Insurance 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT DISCUSSION was that of health insurance 
—literally a discussion, for through a series of mishaps, not one 
of the speakers announced on the program arrived in time to 
read his paper. However, the interest in the subject among 
public health men is great and since most of them are familiar 


‘not only with the arguments in favor of health insurance but 


with the details of the measure now being put forward by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, the meeting 
decided to assume that the papers had been read and pro- 
ceeded to discuss what the speakers would have said. 

Some thirteen or fourteen members spoke, chiefly officials of 
some public health department or men in charge of the health 
work of large industrial establishments. The principle of 
health insurance, or some kind of provision against the losses 
caused by sickness among wage-earners, was on the whole ac- 
cepted, at least provisionally, for the purposes of debate; and 
attention was devoted to certain points in the bill proposed as 
a model legislative measure. The points dwelt on were the 
need of emphasizing preventive medicine; of providing some 
way of “jacking up” negligent communities or negligent em- 
ployers; and the importance of so planning the medical fea- 
tures of the bill as to include in it all present agencies; for 
if not, the insured sick man might actually get poorer service 
than he does now. 

Dr. Wm. C. Woodward, of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Health, thought the selection and supervision of 
the physicians*who are to form the panel of each insurance 
unit, a matter of first importance. “This must not be done in 
such a way as to lower the medical profession in its own eyes, 
for that would mean driving away from the profession the 
most desirable young men and, therefore, in the end an actual 
lowering of its personnel, On the other hand, there must be 
some way of securing competence in the men selected, not 
only at the time of their selection but during their term of 
service. ‘This, he thought, could best be effected through su- 
pervision by public health authorities, probably state, since 
there were constitutional difficulties in the way of utilizing 
the federal health service. ‘ 

These health officials, he thought, should be the ones to pass 
on claims for disability and on the duration of disability, for 
thus impartiality of judgment would be secured and the at- 
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tending physician would also be relieved of the unpleasantness 
of forcing a man back to work before he felt able to go. Dr. 
Woodward felt that the increased force in the state medical 
service which this would make necessary, would be a great 
gain. These state supervisors would be in reality district 
health officers, of whom there are not nearly enough under the 
present system. 

_ Dr. Otto P. Geier, of Cincinnati, declared that if we were 
to have health insurance it was a great pity to rush into it 
without first working out a system which would avoid the mis- 
takes of the German and the British systems. Let us wait, 
he said, till such bodies as the American Medical Association, 
the National Safety Council, and the American Public Health 
Association have had time to formulate their ideas on the 
details. 

Dr. Sidney McCurdy, of Youngstown, Ohio, is a con- 
vinced advocate of compulsory health insurance, largely be- 
cause of his experience among working men, for he finds that 
under present conditions they are not getting proper medical 
care. “They are sent back to work after illness with all sorts 
of physical defects which hamper them through the remainder 
of their lives. In examining men for employment nowadays 
he has found about 10 per cent with weak or defective heart, 
4 per cent with hernia and 20 per cent with over-high blood 
pressure. Many of these defects could have been corrected 
by proper care during and just after an illness. 

He thought that just as workmen’s compensation has fos- 
tered accident prevention, so health insurance should greatly 
favor preventive medicine, but some central controlling body 
must be devised ; it would never do to leave it to tyros. 

The preventive features seemed to Dr. J. W. Schereschew- 
sky to be poorly provided for in the model bill proposed, as is 
true also of the British system of insurance. He found nothing 
in the measure which would make the negligent employer feel 
the effects of his neglect. Nor did he believe that prevention 
of sickness would automatically follow the enactment of this 
measure as now drafted. That would come only after a long 
period of excessive expense for sickness claims had forced the 
community to institute reforms. 


An Insurance Man.on Health Insurance 


Dr. Lee K. Franke, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, tried to make clear some of the problems of in- 
surance as they bore upon this measure. Insurance, he said, 
was, strictly speaking, the coverage of hazards, indemnity for 
loss. Only incidentally and secondarily did preventive work 
come ins ‘The most important point to remember in health 
insurance was that the functions of the attending physician 
are absolutely distinct from those of the “claim agent,” the 
man who passes upon the compensation. No one man could 
do these two things any more than he could be at once ad- 
vocate for the plaintiff and for the defendant. ‘The patient’s 
claim must be passed on by a physician who has had no per- 
sonal relation to him. Other physicians should undertake 
the actual care of the sick. 

This, Dr. Frankel believed to mean that we are bound to 
see the advent of the salaried medical man devoting all his 
time to preventive work and health insurance and not de- 
pendent on practice. “The situation in Germany, where there 
is-no such division of function, has given rise to endless trou- 
ble and has grown worse all the time; so that inevitably after 
the war they must change to two sets of doctors, those en- 
gaged in the work of administering the Krankenkassen and 
those who are actual practitioners. This model bill he 
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thought too much like the German, since it, too, placed these 
two distinct functions in the same hands. Health insurance 
would, he thought, probably prove far more expensive than 
anyone now expected. In Germany it has amounted to 4 per 
cent of wages and no American working man has ever as yet 
submitted to such a tax as that. 

Dr. George M. Kober, of Washington, rose to the defense 
of the German insurance system, dwelling on the admirable 
way in which the funds are invested in sanatoria for the tuber- 
culous and in convalescent homes where the latest devices 
are used to restore function to injured parts. Dr. Kober 
recognized, however, the constant friction and difficulty of 
which Dr. Frankel spoke, and believed, too, that it could be 
avoided over here only by placing the decision as to compensa- 
tion in the hands of a physician who was not dependent on 
his popularity for his living. He should be a man employed 
for his full time. 

Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, of the Ohio State Board of Health, 
was also in favor of placing the medical service connected 
with health insurance in the hands of salaried men who ought 
to work in close connection with the institutions now exist- 
ing, the hospitals and dispensaries. If this was not done, we 
might end in providing the wage-earner with poorer medical 
service than he now obtains, for we should be taking him 
away from the modern dispensary with its specialists and its 
diagnostic laboratories and throwing him back into the hands 
of the mediocre practitioner. 


Labor Legislation Men on Health Insurance 


AY THIS POINT in the discussion, John B. Andrews, of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, and Michael 
M. Davis, Jr., of Boston, arrived from their delayed train. 
Dr. Andrews had been on the list of speakers and he at once 
essayed the very difficult task of answering a discussion which 
he had not heard. “The argument revolved chiefly about two 
points: first, whether there was anything in the model bill 
which would bring the careless employer into line. Dr. 
Schereschewsky insisted that there was not; Dr. Andrews, 
that the indirect effect of the measure would be just that very 
thing. In this he was backed up by Royal Meeker, of 
the federal bureau of Labor Statistics, who thought that 
under the group system provided for, an employer who had 
an excessive amount of sickness in his establishment would be 
dealt with by the other members of his group whose insur- 
ance rate was being increased by the excessive claims from his 
plant. 

The other point was: that of supervision of the medical 
work by public health officials, and here there was a decided 
difference of opinion between Dr. Andrews and Dr. Davis, 
and the meeting in general. ‘The former were inclined to 
dismiss the question with the statement that it had been sub- 
mitted to physicians and they were utterly opposed to such 
“outside interference,” and that they themselves believed all 
medical matters must be under the control of men directly 
responsible to those who disburse the funds. This met with 
very lively opposition along the lines of the discussion before 
Dr. Andrews’ arrival, and the meeting adjourned without 
agreement on this point. 

The impression left was that in some way the participation 
of the present health agencies of the state and of the federal 
government must be made use of if we were to have a health 
insurance measure which would be free from the defects of 
the British and German systems, and that in its present form 
the model bill did not provide for this satisfactorily. 


“Publicans and Sinners” 


By Edith 


ACCHEUS, the publican, has always had my sym- 

pathy. I have often wondered whether he was “up 

a tree” really because he was too little to see over 

the shoulders of the crowd, or whether it was be- 

cause he wanted to avoid being pestered by the people who 

disliked his business. For, after all, Zaccheus was really in 

the same fix with many of us who are doing our work under 

a certain amount of opprobrium, deserved or undeserved ; for 

instance, agents of charity organizations, capitalists, lawyers, 

labor leaders, industrial welfare workers, clergymen, socialists, 
and especially “reformers” of all types. 

Perhaps the underlying cause of this sympathy for Zaccheus 
is due.to experience in several widely different lines of social 
service, each bringing association with men and women of 
large caliber, as well as the inevitable contact with those who 
love to air their prejudices, and each change bringing the 
feeling of having gone over to the “publicans and sinners” ; 
or, to use another figure, of having left the sheep to join the 
goats. [hus came the opportunity to “see oursel’s as ithers 
see us,” which is so illuminating to the mind, so broadening 
to the soul, and so stimulating to the sense of humor. 

First, in the federal department of labor, investigating the 
conditions of wage-earning women, there: was the ordeal of 
facing those who thought we were “snooping,” as well as the 
more distressing experience of having certain persons, includ- 
ing some social workers, tacitly suggest that government in- 
vestigations were not meant to bring results, save in the easy 
berths and fat salaries to those who were making the investi- 
gation. Meanwhile we spent much time and effort in trying 
to discover, among other things, to what extent wage-earning 
women were being worked overtime. “This, of course, was 
our. duty, and many an indignation meeting was held when 
a new case was discovered in which girls had been worked 
unmercifully. But if anyone could have found a more over- 
worked lot of girls than we were, at various times, he deserves 
a prize. Sundays, nights, rain or snow or summer’s heat, in 
sickness and in health, found us in the field, working intensely 
and under pressure—girls whose physique and experience had 
not prepared us for this strain as does the physique and expe- 
rience of many a sturdy wage-earning girl of the factory. 


The Gossip About Charity Workers 


WHILE ENGAGED in this work we sometimes heard dubious 
reports of the ways of “charity workers”; how, for instance, 
a well-known man had gone into a house and refused to help 
a poor woman because she had good carpets and a phono- 
graph! And we almost came to share the opinion that charity 
workers spent their time sitting around in elegant, comfortable 
offices, refusing the appeals of distress and drawing large sal- 
aries “in the name of a cold, statistical Christ.” 

The government work completed, the next step was to find 
work that would go right into the lives and problems of 
people, a grateful change after the endless statistics, long re- 
ports and interminable questionnaires. Personal, helptul touch 
with suffering humanity was what was wanted, and what was 
found—as a visitor in the charity organization society of a 
great city! For the sinister imputations about “charity work- 
ers’ had been forgotten and only the fact remembered that 
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families—nice, big families with babies, weary mothers in need — 


of encouragement, confused young girls in need of a confi- 
dant, wayward boys in need of a “pal” — 


if one went into “charity work.” 


Three years of this, first as a visitor, then as an executive, 
brought out many a lesson of the patience and dignity, of © 
Like- — 
wise it brought the realization that the handsome offices and ~ 


the bravery and sweet humor of some of these families. 


large salaries of “charity workers” are few and far between. 
Many a night found these workers almost tco tired to sit up ~ 
long enough to eat dinner, while the memory of one carly 
experience plunging through storm and wind and snow with 
a cold that ought to have kept one in bed for three days causes 
wonder that there aren’t investigators going about studying 
the “working conditions of social workers.” 

From time to time, during these two phases of social serv- 
ice, sinister things were heard about “capitalists” and “big 
business.” ‘To be sure, some work at a university had included 
an unprejudiced analysis of “big business’; and one could 
not help realizing the value of organization as well as the 


brilliant gifts of mentality and courage which are required to — 


guide a great industry through a successful career. ‘The 
personal friendship of a real live capitalist had revealed gen- 
erous, lovable and many high ethical qualities, together with 
powerful mentality, which made ene suspect there were other 
“exceptions” to the rule laid down by zealous labor agitators 
and radical friends who flared up with hatred at the very 
mention of capitalists. Moreover, many of those who imputed 
sinister motives to every policy that emanated from industrial 
organizations or capitalists, especially industrial welfare work, 
were themselves drawing every cent they earned from the 
contributions of these same capitalists. 

About the time that the futility of trying to get some fami- 
lies to “stay on their feet” was striking in discouragingly, the 
call came out of a clear sky to study the conditions of the 
women employes of a great industry and to report the “truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” to the president, 
a man of recognized sincerity, justice, and humanitarian ideals. 
The offer was accepted unhesitatingly, and when, 
months later, 


several 
changes which had been recommended were 
made, involving extensive reorganization in some instances 
and increased operating expenses in others, there came the 
deepened conviction that “big business,” like “charity work,” 
should not be given the wholesale condemnation we hear so 
often; that those who sweepingly characterize organized 
charity as done “in the name of a cold, statistical Christ” are 
no more fair than those who /sweepingly characterize big 
business as the exploitation of the entire community. 

So it was that this first position led the way into the field 
of industrial social service, carrying with it the chance to 
work with a normal group instead of the many subnormal 
families who were pulled out of one hole only to slip into 
another, and giving, more than ever, the opportunity to “see 
oursel’s as ithers see us.”” The silent disapproval of certain 
associates was like the unspoken censure of friends to a man 
who has decided to take upon himself a wife who is “beneath 
him”; or the disappointment of a poor congregation when its 
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all these and many | 
more would be turned over to one for advice and assistance | 
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minister leaves it for a larger salary; or the shock of a re- 
ligious sect when one of the faithful turns aside to embrace a 
heterodox belief. 

To put it simply, the mental attitude of some workers 
toward industrial social service is very much like that of an 
old lady who went to the bond department of one of the most 
conservative banks in Chicago to invest a hundred dollars—a 
very precious and important sum to her. “The banking men 
talked it over with her very carefully and patiently, and finally 
she decided to buy a first mortgage bond on a new building 
located on a prominent corner in the loop district. “The trans- 
action completed, she hurried out of the building with her 
bond. Half an hour later, to the surprise of the bankers, 
clerks, and customers in the quiet, dignified room, she came 
rushing back in tears and with angry ejaculations, exclaiming: 
“There ain’t no such building; it’s a vacant lot!” 

The poor woman had hurried over to see the building in 
which she had invested her hundred dollars, had stood directly 
in front of it, and looked across the street at the aforesaid 
vacant lot! No explanations were attempted. “The banker 
quietly gave her back her hundred dollars and took the bond. 
‘There was no use in pointing out to her that no reputable bank 
would dare stoop to such trickery. She had neither the intel- 
ligence nor the background of experience which would make 
her realize the truth. 

Some of the letters of inquiry which come into the welfare 
departments of industrial establishments.indicate a similar 
condition of mind. Yet it is often the same type of worker 
who will ask an industrial establishment to undertake a line 
of action which would carry it far into the field of philan- 
thropy, perhaps establishing a paternalism which is quite op- 
posed to the principles of democracy in which most of us 
believe. 

This is not an effort to deny that there is exploitation in 
industry, any more than it is an effort to prove that social 
workers are never guilty of some of the harsh and unlovely 
things that have been reported. It is unfortunate that both 
in business and social service there are individuals who should 
not be trusted at all with the responsibility of dealing with 
other human beings. ‘The fairest policy in philanthropy or 
business can be distorted until it is unrecognizable if inter- 


preted by a harsh, dogmatic mind. And it is probably true 


that in connection with the activities of most of us social 
workers, things often happen which we would not permit if 
we knew of and could change. Is this not a reason, then, 
why social workers, of all persons, should be tolerant? In- 
deed, if anyone in the world has reason to be tolerant, social 
workers have, for they have more opportunity than almost 
anyone else to know all kinds: of people—the poor and the 
rich, the weak and the strong, the ignorant and the intelligent, 
the unjust and the just. Even clergymen and physicians, to 
whom so much is confided, are not as likely to discover the 
weakness, the temptation to deceive, the tendency to ex- 
aggerate. 

At a recent meeting in which socialism was discussed super- 
ficially, some ardent young social workers urged all to vote 
the Socialist ticket as a protest vote, seeming to think the 
world could not be quite free from the capitalistic taint unless 
everybody was thus willing to line up squarely with the 
Socialist party. 


Social Service for Those Not Dependent 


SHORTLY AFTERWARD, an equally enthusiastic worker (while 
discussing a strike in which the employers were meeting in 
daily conference with the representatives of employes to learn 
the grievances and arrive at an agreement) said very posi- 
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tively: “Well, I am willing to say that I think labor is always 
in the right.” Again, a group of workers were analyzing the 
various phases of social service. When social service in indus- 
trial establishments was mentioned, one of those present whose 
broad sympathies, great executive ability, and keen mentality 
have won the deserved admiration of all associates, said: “I 
never considered industrial welfare work as social service. 
Why, I always think of social service as being done for people 
who can’t support themselves.” 

Long years of administering relief to the very poor had 
established this point of view, though, in this case, there was 
no intentional criticism nor petty suspicion as there is in many 
others. It would be unfortunate, indeed, if social service had 
to be confined to the sub-normal, for many a self-supporting 
family is in need of constructive social service, and sometimes 
even temporary relief. 


Pioneers and Bachelors of Art 


WE CAN ALL afford to smile (and let it go at that) when 
the self-complacent young girl, with a year or two of training 
in a small college, thinks that this academic training gives 
her greatly superior advantages over some one in another line 
whose training is less academic but more technical, such as 
that of a visiting nurse, for instance. ‘This naive conceit is 
so much like that of the traditional sophomore that we can’t 
afford to lose our patience any more than did one of the 
leaders and pioneers in charity organization work of whom 
the following story has been passed. along. Upon being asked 
by a young college graduate, ‘““‘Where did you get your train- 
ing?” the mature woman to whom all look for wisdom and 
guidance replied kindly that she had had to get her training 
in the work itself (there being no schools of philanthropy or 
college sociological departments in those days). “The young 
worker replied: ““Oh, we require that all our force shall have 
special college training.” 

What we have to be careful to avoid is the danger of 
encouraging this feeling of superiority in our own colleagues. 
One of the most disturbing memories of social-service expe- 
rience is that of having to hear the story of a leader who, in 
the expressive vernacular, ““bawled out” a worker in another 
cooperating agency in the presence of a number of applicants. 
Perhaps more than one of us has had the disconcerting expe- 
rience of learning from one of our families of bits of con- 
temptuous conversation about other organizations, overheard 
“in the office,” of a worker whose enthusiasm or temper 
outruns his or her discretion. When such things happen, the 
situation is too serious and humiliating to “let it go with a 
smile.” 

After all, so many of us live in glass houses that it is hardly 
safe to throw stones. We smile at the jealousies that are 
constantly cropping out in the professions; we wonder what 
the Master of'us all must think when the churches squabble, 
and the clergyman of one sect considers his pulpit too holy 
for the presence of another follower of the Galilean who sat 
among His lowly congregation and, without form or litany, 


‘gave the world that most wonderful “sermon on the mount.” 


We labor to get Germans and Scandinavians, Poles and Ital- 
ians, Russian Jews and Irish Catholics to live together in 
peace and forget their differences of creed and nativity. But, 
after all, most of us continue in our own little groove, to be 
like the little girl who came home from her Presbyterian 
Sunday school and said to her mother in a shocked voice: 
“Why, mother, did you know that Jesus was a Jew?” “Yes, 
dear; didn’t you?” “Why, no. I knew that God was a 


Presbyterian, and, of course, I didn’t suppose Jesus was a 
»”» 
Jew. 
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It seems, then, that no matter into which pew we get, we 
are pretty certain to be classed among the “publicans and 
sinners” by some of the brethren. But, after all, “publicans 
and sinners” are usually pleasant to work with; and we are 
all strong for “cooperation,” that watchword of effective 
social service. : 

A prominent member of the faculty of the University of 
Chicago used: to tell us the following incident in regard to 
the. late President Harper. ‘This faculty member found it 
difficult to work with a certain colleague and one day ex- 
pressed himself to Dr. Harper to that effect. Whereupon 
Dr. Harper replied: ‘““Why is it that you insist upon empha- 
sizing the 95 per cent in that man that is hard to work 
with? Why don’t you try harder to work with the 5 per 
cent that is good?” 

Most of us have much more than 5 per cent that is good 
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to work with; but even 5 per cent is too valuable to waste 
in a world that stands so greatly in need of human service. 
To some of us the knowledge of human burdens, the “‘ac- 
quaintance with grief” that becomes a part of our lives if we 
engage seriously in social service, would be almost more than 
we could bear with the poise, and hopefulness and good cheer 
that is so essential to human helpfulness if there were not the 
happy association with other workers whose faith and hope 
and charity are too big to be held back by the little stumbling- 
blocks of human weakness that we all share. When a group 
of such workers get together and combine their sincere en- 
thusiasm, their keen mentality, and their disciplined wills in 
the service of humanity, the inspiration is something that can 
never be lost. It is not only for the sake of social service 
itself, but also because we covet this inspiration for all work- 
ers, that this little “‘preachment” has been written. 


City Within a City 


Proposal for Industrial 


Sub-Communities Industrially Controlled 


HE clothing industry is being knocked from pillar to 

post. The Save New York Committee made up of 

merchants on Fifth avenue has announced in full- 

page newspaper advertisements that the industry, 
within a few months, will have disappeared from the shop- 
ping district; buyers will again be able to come out at noon, 
go from limousine to shop door with ease, and look in at store 
windows without having to elbow their way through a crowd 
of tailors. 

But the Save New York Committee neglects to mention the 
destination of the clothing industry. “They promise to restore 
to Fifth avenue a sense of aristocratic leisure, and that seems 
to be as far as their purpose extends. “Therefore it is upon 
the clothing industry, through its Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control, that the task rests of installing in a new place the 
manufacturers who are leaving their present quarters at the 
request of the committee. 

This offending trade, with innumerable internal difficulties 


From an old print. Courtesy Putnam’s Mag 


nd the Fifth Avenue Bank. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 


Merchants of today are seeking to restore New York’s 
main shopping thoroughfare to the aristocratic leisure 
of the days when it was a street of detached homes. 


of its own to settle, established its joint board in 1913, at the 
time of the first protocol. When all other machinery of ad- 
justment was abolished after the strike last spring, this board, 
representing the employers, the employes and the public, with 
its director, Dr. George M. Price, remained as a body useful 
to all sides. And it was a lucky thing for the hundreds of em- 
ployers and the thousands of employes and the community at 
large that it did remain—it seems to be the sole interested 
party in the present homeless state of the business. 

The board is now doing its best to find sanitary lofts away 
from Fifth avenue for the manufacturers who have promised 
not to renew their present leases in 1917 and later. An 
endeavor is being made to locate them in the section of which 
Union Square is the center. Here they would be not far 


from the present locations, while the offices of the Interna- 


tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association, and the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control would be near at hand. But there 
are indications that they are not wanted here—that, again, 
they may be hounded to another quarter. 

This is not the first time that pressure of circumstance has 
made the position of the clothiers precarious and unstable. A 
year ago it was proposed that they should move from the sec- 
tion above Thirty-third street to the section below it beginning 
at Twenty-third street, and the Save New York Committee 
was originally formed with this object in view. Then it was 
suggested that they go farther down to the section below 
Twenty-third street, ending at Fourteenth street, and the 
Central Fifth Avenue Association promised to chaperone that 
trip. Now there are intimations from the Central Mercantile 
Association that, while they are about it, they should go to 
the section below Fourteenth street—and there they meet 
the objections of the Washington Square Association! 

To H. F. J. Porter, an industrial engineer who has been 
interested in the civic questions involved in this movement, the 
present impetuosity (coercion through threat of boycott) of 
the Save New York Committee can be attributed to this 
laissez-faire attitude of the city in planning its growth, and to 
the futility of past efforts to thin out the crowds of workers 
in this industry, who at noon-time and at night trample over 
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FIFTH AVENUE AS IT IS NOWADAYS 


A sluggish stream of workers from the garment factories on the cross-streets. At 
noontime traffic is blocked and shoppers impatiently elbow their way through the 
ranks of leisurely tailors. 


the “best foot” of the city just as she tries to put it forward. 

Obviously the industry must go somewhere. It is already on 
the march. But Mr. Porter wants a more radical move than 
that planned by any of the committees, admittedly interested in 
their own sections only. As far as the factories are concerned it 
will make little difference to them whether they move ten blocks 


or twenty. And if they now move twenty, Mr. Porter points. 


out, they will be where they came from only a few years ago. 
By this migration to the section of the city bounded on the 
north by a line joining Washington Square and Tompkins 
Square, and on the south by Grand street, and the east and 
west by the rivers, the great wholesale district depopulated 
only a few years ago by the uptown movement of trade would 
be rehabilitated. Moreover, scores of buildings of the older 
type of construction are scattered through that section into 
which Mr. Porter would immediately conduct the industry. 
‘These buildings have been waiting for the dawn of a better 


day before complying with the requirements for safety and 


sanitation laid down by the new laws. As it now stands the 
neighborhood is dilapidated, unused and an unhealthy spot. 

In recent articles in the New York Evening Post, Mr. Por- 
ter has outlined his scheme in detail. ‘The clothing industry 
is claimed to possess some 60,000 workers, 80 per cent of them 
men. “They work in some 1,500 shops, located principally in 
the Fifth avenue section, although some are situated in Brook- 
lyn. Their continuity of employment is uncertain, and so they 
shift from factory to factory. Some who live in Brooklyn 
work on the west side of Manhattan, others who live in the 
Chelsea section of Manhattan work in the Brownsville sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, and these streams of workers pass each other 
twice a day on the Brooklyn bridges and in the tunnels. 

Evidently, in order that the worker in this industry may 
walk to his work, someone will have to collect its factories 
together and bring the homes of the workers near by or the 
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workers’ walk will be a long one. First, then, we must esti- 

mate how much area this industry would cover if brought to- 
gether. Sixty thousand workers represent. 60,000 families. 
With an average of three members to a family and with their 
dependents, they make up a community of over 200,000 people 
—as many as there are in Providence or Indianapolis by 
the last census. 

Now Mr. Porter figures that if this community were to be 
segregated in the section of the city below the line referred to 
above, there could be housed under the sanitary conditions re- 
quired by the Tenement House Department, 2,500 people to 
a block, which would mean that eighty blocks would be 
required. 

Then an area would be needed equivalent to twenty blocks 
for the 1,500 factories and twenty more blocks for store- 
keepers and their families, other institutions and warehouses, 
so that the industry would just about fill the section from that 
line down to Grand street.. Such a mingling of residences 
and factories has not been contemplated, and yet if such a 
segregation could be accomplished all the advantages of an 
isolated and self-dependent community would be’ theirs. 

It will be said that such an arrangement would’be imprac- 
tical of accomplishment; that the factories and homes of an 
industry would not so move. Mr. Porter’s answer is that 
such a movement is actually in process, since the Joint Board 


of Sanitary Control has established a registry bureau through ~ 


which manufacturers and employes may learn: where in the 
lower section they may locate in safe and sanitary. lofts and 
tenements respectively. By selective arrangement the board 
could bring the factory and home contiguous to each other. 

Mr. Porter believes that the inhabitants would gradually 
rearrange their section so that in time an administrative 
building would be located centrally; parks would be developed 
with residences facing them and- factories behind ; warehouses 
would be established on-the:sy aterfront with a-belt-line rail- 
road between them and the piers for the receiving and ship- 
ping of raw material and finished products—for .it should 
be realized that 85 per cent of this industry is located in New 
York, city. 
grouped registration offices, employment. bureau and such 
other community offices and institutions as would’ be. re- 
quired. When so centrally administered, Mr. Porter believes 
the seasonal fluctuations of the industry would necessarily be 
taken in hand and controlled. For at present nearly a quarter 
of a million low-paid workers are twice a year thrown upon 
the streets of the city. 

It was in the early 90’s that the steel skeleton type of build- 
ing construction was introduced into New York city, obtain- 
ing a foothold in Fifth avenue, north of Fourteenth street, 
through a simultaneous evacuation of that section by the fash- 
ionable element, which, with sudden caprice, determined to 
move uptown. Superimposing tenants presented the only way 
to secure rentals which would pay interest on the capital 
invested in Fifth avenue property. So the speculative builder 
found his opportunity realized in the combination of the de- 
mand for quarters by the rapidly growing clothing industry 
and the chance to meet it by supplying the multi-storied loft 
building then made possible. 

The cloak, suit and skirt industry, which employed princi- 

pally men, soon realized the attractive features of the then 
isolated high buildings with good light and air and the advan- 
tages of a Fifth avenue address on letterheads. So it invaded 
these buildings and soon Fifth avenue from Fourteenth street 
to Twenty-third street became the main street of a mill-town 

Nearly a thousand factories, each with an average of some 
forty employes, occupied the loft buildings of lower Fifth 
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Around the administrative building would be 
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avenue and its cross streets. At noon the employes, flowing 
out on the sidewalks, so congested them that their normal use 
by pedestrians was prevented and access to the stores was 
precluded. 

Conditions finally became so bad that the owners of real 
estate on the avenue and the tenants of the stores came to- 
gether and formed the Fifth Avenue Association. At first 
their efforts were directed to appeals to the proprietors to es- 
tablish lunchrooms in their lofts and to workmen to walk 
down the side streets. But when the workmen perversely 
still preferred Fifth to Sixth avenue, the aid of the police was 
invoked to convert stagnant crowds into moving streams. This 
resulted only in altercations and arrests. 

At this juncture the president of the Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation asked Mr. Porter to make a study of the problem and 
submit his recommendations. Mr. Porter already possessed 
thorough knowledge of the danger to life from fire in crowded 
factories, due to the inadequacy of exits. He, therefore, re- 
ported to the Fifth Avenue Association that a law which 
would reduce the number of people on each floor of these 
loft buildings to. those who could safely escape by the exits 
in case of fire would so lessen the numbers on the sidewalks 
that the street congestion problem would be solved. This 
law, known as the occupancy law, was enacted, and the last 
report of the Fifth Avenue. Association states that during 
1915 its enforcement reduced the, number of. people in the 
lofts and on the sidewalks over 40,000. 

Then the sprinkler interests entered the arena. They in- 
duced the factory owners and manufacturers to favor the 
passage of a law that doubled the number of employes, pro- 
vided ‘a sprinkler system was installed. That action so nulli- 
fied Mr. Porter’s, work that the congestion on the avenue 
was restored. Whereupon the Save New York Committee 
went to work to drive manufacturing from the district 
anes et 

- Meanwhile, the Fifth Avenue Association had had its at- 
ieAtion attracted to the financial loss of loft buildings placed 
so close together as to cut off each other’s light and air. The 
association, therefore, secured legislation to regulate the 
heights of buildings and the appointment of a Commission on 
Building Heights and Restrictions, which subdivided the city 
into manufacturing, residential and unrestricted areas. Out 
of this grew the Committee on City Plan to pass on all physi- 
cal changes in the city’s development. 

To Mr. Porter’s mind these bodies, which aimed to foster 
community life by zoning the city into more manageable 
units, missed their mark because certain factors outside their 
control entered into the solution of the problem. They 
failed to notice the extent to which this zoning has already 
taken place. ‘They failed, moreover, to recognize the indus- 
trial character of these zones. The herding together of the 
clothing factories under present discussion is typical in a 
somewhat more marked and violent form of every industry 
in the city. Mr. Porter has suggested a community life 
within the reach of one industry, and from this he visualizes 
a scheme for the development of the whole city. 

Like the world itself, since the coming of machinery, New 
York has added to its trading and shipping facilities big 
producing plants until it is a manufacturing and industrial 
center. Within this whole, also, single industries have almost 
explosively expanded like the clothing industry—auntil it has 
become a mathematical and engineering problem to fit these 
parts together with harmony. But out of this tangle of 
varying industries, some sort of pattern has already formed. 
Movements totally unplanned and undirected have brought 
into existence parts of the city known as the leather dis- 
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trict, the machinery district, the jewelers’ district, the silk 
district, the fur district, the cloak and suit district, the 
financial district, the wholesale district, and the retail-shopping 
district. 

At the mercy of this segregating impulse and the driving 
power of industry are the real-estater and the homesteader. 
Values in property are constantly upset because a prominent 
firm in an industry becomes dissatisfied with its environment, 
is off uptown, and is shortly followed by all the little industries 
of its kith and kin. 

Residential sections are never at peace. “‘Because the murky 
stream of industry as it swept over the city encountered ob- 
structions at Washington Square, at Stuyvesant Square, at 
Gramercy Park, at Murray Hill, at Central Park, and swirl- 
ing past instead of over them left residential mezas there, it 
by no means follows that the latter will stay there,” says Mr. 
Porter. 

“Sentiment has no quality of cohesiveness sufficient to with- 
stand the forces of self-interest. Consequently these localities 
become honeycombed, disintegrated, and finally depopulated 
and a process of rehabilitation has to be imposed upon them. 
Or, as in the Save New York movement, a contest between 
two rival interests for possession develops and one or the 
other has to give way.” 

But why cannot the city take advantage of the automatic 
grouping of industries ‘and help each of them to secure a sep- 
arate and permanent place on the map? ‘The pattern that 
Mr. Porter sees in his mind’s eye is a circle of industrial com- 
munities all over the island of Manhattan. Workers and 
factories should, he thinks, form complete industrial villages, 
as isolated in the midst of New York as the industrial villages 
of Gary, Indiana; Essen, Germany; or Bourneville, England 
—villages controlled by the mutual interest of employer, of 
employe, and the public. And the clothing industry, lost and 
straying, would be the first of these to become settled in his 
‘proposed layout. 

“A political democracy was suitable for the nation three- 
quarters of a century ago; an industrial democracy is needed 
now,” writes Mr. Porter. 

“With each industry in the city so segregated,’ he con- 
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tinues, “the community interest and the demand for efficiency 
would effectually govern and minimize unhealthy conditions. 
There is no reason, logical or otherwise, why there should have 
to be institutions private or public to care for the people 
affected by their occupational processes. ‘The industry re- 
sponsible for the causes should be held to account for the 
effects. Moreover, no progressive factory that wants to be 
efficient will have among its employes men and women who are 
habitués of the saloon and the brothel, and hence the industry 
made responsible for its section of the city would eliminate 
these evils from it.” 

Although transportation has been a vital issue for years in 
the city and was foremost in the minds of the two commissions 
in reaching their conclusions, yet the president of one of the 
principal rapid transit corporations says he still sees no ameli- 
oration of it. In fact, the division of the city into residence, 
business and unrestricted districts as now laid down would 
seem to separate these three closely related interests of the 
individual so as to entail upon the latter more traveling than 
ever. 

But were a chain of industrial towns to encircle the city, 
each self-contained and self-administered, yet all supervised 
by the municipal administration, Mr. Porter believes the 
present and future rapid transit facilities would be more than 
ample to transport the comparatively few who would travel 
from town to town. And local transit facilities would de- 
velop to meet the internal requirements of each. ‘The ele- 
vated roads, the eye-sore, ear-rack and nerve-shock of the 
multitudes, and the destroyers of property values, could then 
be dispensed with. 

By boulevarding the streets connecting the various parks 
on which the industrial administration centers would be estab- 
lished, there would be developed a park highway such as is 
the delight of the people of Chicago, Cleveland and other 
western cities. 

So, with the. clothing industry as a text, Mr. Porter calls 
upon the city authorities to awaken to a realization of the op- 
portunity which is now knocking at the door, and may never 
come again; to settle for all time many questions of vital 
moment to ever-spreading, ever-mounting New York. 


The Houses of Providence 


UR war-boom towns are spectacular. “They throw 
into sharp relief the social and economic problems 
with which we are trying to grapple and so make 
clear to even the most indifferent how far we are 

failing. But more nearly typical of American cities is Provi- 
dence, with 247,000 population, the metropolis of Rhode 
Island. Providence is not and never has been a boom city. 
It has had a long and steady growth as a manufacturing 
center. Its industries are varied, its prosperity substantial. 
The changes that have come to it have come gradually. In 
that has lain its chief difficulty. In a boom town changes are 
so violent that everyone feels them; in Providence they have 
been so insidious that the community has adjusted itself to 
them almost subconsciously. 

This does not mean that Providence has met and solved 
its problems, but merely that it has almost accustomed itself 
to them. When the industrial era began it began with water- 
power and an American-born population. So, instead of 
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being concentrated in the heart of the city, the industrial 
plants of Providence were scattered along the.valleys that 
radiate from it like fingers from a hand; instead of depend- 
ing upon cheap alien labor, the builders of new enterprises 
employed their fellow townspeople and people from the sur- 
rounding districts. So Providence has been a city of yards 
and gardens, of houses well up to American standards of their 
time. 

But gradually the city and its satellite villages began to 
change. Population not only increased, but became of a 
different character. “The textile mills, needing more opera- 
tives, drew workers from England and Scotland, then from 
French Canada. ‘The Irish famine sent them thousands of 
another race. But all of these accepted the’ Providence they 
found, a city of widely-spaced small houses. Then began the 
new migration, Italians, Poles, Germans, and Scandinavians, 
Russian Jews, white Portuguese from Europe, Negro Portu- 
guese from the Atlantic islands, Armenians, Lithuanians. 
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Some of these fitted into the old environment, but others 
changed the environment, so that those who had a pride in 
their city, and the Americans of Providence have a great 
pride in and love for it, grew uneasy. 

Several years ago the Society for Organizing Charity began 
to discuss housing and called in the field secretary of the 
National Housing Association. Next, the Chamber of Com- 
merce felt the need for action, and sent delegates to the 
National Housing Conference. Finally, representatives of 
all the social service organizations formed a general com- 
mittee on improved housing. ‘This committee partook of the 
spirit of the city. Instead of rushing into its work and seek- 
ing to achieve results over-night, it moved carefully before 
undertaking constructive work. First it called in John Ihlder, 
Madge Headley and Udetta D. Brown to make a study of 
existing conditions and tendencies. ‘Then it planned so that 
the results of this study were printed and discussed at 
length by the National Housing Conference October 9-11. 

The investigators found Providence an unusually spacious 
city. Thanks to a site whose hills and bays and valleys pre- 
vented the building of a geometrical city, thanks to a tradi- 
tion of widely spaced houses supplemented by a development 
that drew population away from the center, Providence came 
through the period of unregulated growth with space within 
and without that has permitted the present generation to estab- 
lish a park and playground system fitted to its needs and that 
will permit it to keep its yards and gardens and its small 
houses. 

The first attempt to regulate the city’s growth was by 
the adoption of a building code in 1878, during a decade 
when the increase of population was unusually rapid and 
when the wooden three-decker, imported from Worcester, 
began to multiply. ‘This code, revised in .1909, is still the 
most important safeguard against permanently bad conditions. 
But with the tendency to land over-crowding that has begun 
in the Italian and Jewish districts and the building of large 
tenement and apartment houses by and for the American-born 
the present restrictions are entirely inadequate. As an illus- 
tration, it requires that windows shall be three feet distant 
from the lot line. Builders have interpreted this to mean that 
windows on a narrow court three feet deep meet the require- 
ment. The result is gloomy rooms in new buildings and 
dark rooms in old buildings, which the new buildings blank. 

Fortunately such land over-crowding has appeared in only 
a few places, and its appearance there has been enough to 
show the city what it may expect unless the building code is 
supplemented by a housing code. Providence has been pre- 
dominantly a city of wooden dwellings, it has been a city in 
which the individual was unusually tenacious of his rights 
and privileges as against the community. So with the growth 
of population, wooden-sided, shingle-roofed dwellings have 
multiplied and crowded closer together, streets that should 
have been carefully planned by municipal authorities have 
been laid out and lined with dwellings by the private owner. 

Against the increasing fire hazard the insurance companies 
are fighting vigorously and with prospect of success. But 
the unaccepted streets, unpaved, unsewered, many of them 
near the heart of the city and bordered by rows of three- and 
four-story tenement houses are a problem, with which the 
community has not seriously attempted to grapple. 

Less important than these, because it is a condition that 
can be removed whenever the people determine that it shall 
be, and because considerable progress has already been made 
under the able leadership of Dr. Charles V. Chapin, super- 
intendent of health, is the lack of proper toilet facilities. In 
spite of the requirement that there shall be proper closets 
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inside all new tenement and apartment houses and that a 
dwellings shall be connected whenever sewers become avail. 
able, there are still 1807 privies in the city. On the othe 
hand there is scarcely a house, scarcely an apartment in th 
city that has not running water. 1 

With all these problems the report of the investigators| 
deals at length, but it lays greatest emphasis upon the housing) 
provided for immigrant groups and that which some of them 
are now providing for themselves. In this lies the chief valug 
of the study for other cities. 


Two of these groups, the Italians and the Jews, are notable, 

. . . 4 

for their eagerness to acquire real estate, and both are builders) 
as well as buyers. With their almost passionate thrift and. 


their habit of close living they have followed the worst)! 


American precedents. The three-decker they at once adopted, 
and, the Italians especially, progressed rapidly from the single 
three-decker to the double three-decker or six-family house. | 
They added another story, making it a four-decker. They 
planted new dwellings in their rear yards. Now they are 
beginning to build large brick tenement blocks. 
tricts in which they live have become notable for land over- | 
crowding. In these districts are found the largest and the 
most rapidly increasing proportion of gloomy rooms. 

This is the more remarkable when one sees how the Italian 
craves not only sunlight, but gardens. 


of their people to the outskirts of the city, where they cul- 


tivate little patches, or to the open country, where they are — 
Even within the city they — 
have gardens so long as there is earth still open to the sun. — 

It is said by real-estate operators that the three-decker in 


superseding the American farmers. 


Providence is a poor investment except for the Italians and 
the Jews. Newcomers, strangers in a strange land, naturally 
wish to live among their relatives and former fellow vil- 
lagers. Also they wish to live cheaply. ‘The earlier comers, 
the same relatives and former fellow villagers, find a profit 
in taking them in. But here, as nearly always, the advantage 
lies with those first on the ground. The immigrant rents from 
a compatriot an apartment in the crowded district to be near 
former friends. Theoretically, he pays less rent than he would 
for a small house in another part of the city. Actually he pays 
more. Wonderful tales are told of the speed with which an 
Italian pays for the three-decker or tenement which he has 
bought with borrowed money. Already there are Italians who 
have become landowners of no inconsiderable importance. 

It has long been maintained that rents are higher in a 
tenement house city than in one of small houses. In Provi- 
dence rents are higher in sections where multiple dwellings 
are most numerous than in sections inhabited by people of 
the same economic status where small houses predominate. 
The removal from the congested areas of those who have be- 
come somewhat acclimated might in time remedy the present 
condition, leaving Providence with but a few small blighted 
districts, were it not for the constant stream of fresh arrivals, 
who not only take the places of ‘those who move away, but 
require more. 

So a new crisis is upon the city, a more serious crisis than 
that which led to the enactment of the building code of 1878. 
Flimsy construction is a menace, yet if a building falls down 
a better one may be erected in its place. But once the land 
is overcrowded nothing will ever ease it of its burden except 
wholesale demolition at public expense, a process involving 
so great a deficit that few cities can undertake it. If Provi- 
dence now sets good standards it can check the evil and 
keep it a manageable size. And that it proposes to do through 
the enactment of a housing code. 


Already the over-— 
intensive development of the Italian districts has driven many — 


So the dis- | 
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“PUNCH IN THE PRESENCE 
OF THE PASSENGARE” 


HE other day a man and his wife 

got onto a pay-as-you-enter street 
car in New York city. The man handed 
a quarter to the conductor, who returned 
fifteen cents in change. 

“Why don’t you give me the other ten 
cents, so I can drop it in the box?” in- 
quired the passenger. “Oh, that’s all 
right,” said the conductor, “I'll drop it 
in.” 

The car went on, but the conductor 
didn’t drop the dime into the box. ‘The 
passenger -watched him and discovered 
that whenever he made change he in- 
variably put the money in his pocket. 
When passengers had their nickels ready 
and dropped them in the box themselves 
the conductor didn’t ring them up. 
Finally the passenger moved back to the 
rear of the car and said to the conductor, 
“When are you going to drop my dime 
in the box?” 

“What business is it of yours?” asked 
the conductor. 

“Not much, perhaps,” replied the pas- 
senger, “I was just sort of interested.” 

“Well, don’t you worry,” said the 
conductor. “You ought to be glad 
you're riding. “The box is out of order 
anyway.” 

There was a policeman on the car, 
put there by the city to protect crew 
and passengers against attack by strikers. 
To him the passenger remarked, “‘I guess 
T’ll go to the end of the line and find 


’ 


out if the box is really out of order. 


Meanwhile I suggest that you notice the 


‘ conductor isn’t ringing up any fares.” 


So the policeman sat down where he 
could watch the conductor. 

At the end of the line an inspector 
came aboard. At the request of the pas- 
senger he tested the box and the regis- 
tering device and found them in order. 
“All right,” said the passenger, “I want 
this man arrested.” The car, with only 
the crew, the policeman, and the passen- 
ger aboard, was thereupon run to a point 
near a police station. “There a big man 
got aboard. ‘What is all the trouble?” 
he demanded. 
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“Who are you?” asked the passenger. 

“T’m from the Asher detective agency. 
‘This man works for us and he doesn’t 
have to register fares.”’ 

“Well, we'll find out,” said the pas- 
senger. 

Arriving at the police station the big 
man ran in ahead and drew the captain 
at the desk back into another room. 
When the captain emerged he said to 
the passenger: “Of course you are mak- 
ing this arrest.” 

“Oh, no I’m not,” said the passenger. 
“The policeman here is making the ar- 
rest.” 

“No,” said the captain. “Knocking 
down fares is a misdemeanor and it 
wasn’t committed in the presence of the 
policeman. He didn’t see it.” 

“Then he’s blind,” said the passenger 
as he made for a telephone booth, where 
he looked up the number of Frederick 
W. Whitridge, president of the Third 
Avenue Railway Company. Calling 
Mr. Whitridge out of bed, he explained 
the ‘situation to him and asked him to 
have someone appear against the man in 
Night Court. Mr. Whitridge promised 
to try. 

No one appeared in Night Court to 
press the charge, however, and the con- 
ductor was dismissed. 

There was just one further step that 
the passenger could take. He reported 
the matter to the Public Service Com: 
mission, for, he said, “I thought the peo- 
ple of New York ought to know it if 
they are paying their money, when they 
ride on the cars, to the Asher detective 
agency.” 

In a few days came back a report 
substantially as follows: ‘““he employ- 
ment of detectives on the Third avenue 
cars was discontinued October 9.” 

The passenger looked at his calendar. 
October 9 was the day of his ride. 


THE FUTURE OF ST. LOUIS 
SCHOOLS AT STAKE 


HE St. Louis Public Schools are 
facing the most serious crisis in their 
history. For the first time the voters 
of St. Louis are called upon to issue 


attack any fundamentals. 


| 


bonds for financing the construction of 
new school buildings. If the three mil- 
lion dollars bonds are voted down at the 
special election on November 11, all the 
newer activities of the schools—hygiene 
and attendance departments, manual 
training, summer and night schools, 
school centers, and other features—may 
be discontinued. “Thousands of children 
would be compelled to go to school in 
portable wooden buildings, and some 
districts would run on half-time sessions. 

In order to determine whether econ- 
omies or changes in the methods of oper- 
ation might not make the issue of these 
bonds unnecessary, the Board of Educa- 
tion has had made an exhaustive survey 
of all its educational and fiscal operations 
by a staff of experts under the direction 
of Prof. Charles H. Judd of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The survey showed 
conclusively that no economies were pos- 
sible to get the funds for new buildings 
from revenue. It demonstrated that the 
St. Louis school system in organization 
and efficiency is among the best in the 
country. ‘The criticisms and sugges- 
tions made are of a minor character, and 
while they are numerous, they do not 
The indica- 
tions are that practically all the recom- 
mendations made will be adopted if the 
bonds are passed. 

The survey staff studied and dis- 
cussed the relation of the Gary plan to 
the St. Louis situation, but came to the 
conclusion that it offered no satisfac- 
tory solution of present difficulties. 


MINERS’ COOPERATIVE 
STORES IN ILLINOIS 


T was refreshing to hear Duncan Me- 

Donald tell the Illinois State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction that 
trade unions were more and more aware 
that they had other objects to attain than 
to secure from employers a larger share 
of the profits for higher wages. “The 
United Mine Workers of Illinois, whose 
secretary-treasurer he has long been, 
were reported by him to be attaining this 
further purpose in the establishment of 
cooperative stores. Although this move- 
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ment is only in its infancy, thirty-one 
stores started by the miners are owned 
and operated: by the cooperators, who 
include others than miners. Buildings 
for some of these stores have been erect- 
ed. ‘The stores are operated on the 
Rochedale plan and yield from 6 to 10 
per cent dividends every three months in 
proportion to the purchases of each stock- 
holder, no one of whom can own more 
or less than five shares of stock at five 
dollars a share. A few such stores have 
failed because they failed ta observe the 
conditions of, success laid down in the 
regulations for running them. Coopera- 
tive medical service has been organized 
by some of these groups, and one of them 
has erected a hospital at a cost of 
$50,000. 

Not so much for what this coopera- 
tive movement has yet accomplished in 
America, did Mr. McDonald estimate 
its value, but because it is giving the 
working classes, by whom it is inaugu- 
rated, “strength and consciousness to 
consider labor as a service and no more 
a subjection and the world as a coopera- 
tive commonwealth.” 


LABOR AGAIN TESTING THE 
CLAYTON ACT 


oN NE eee Danbury hatters’ case, 
and upon a larger scale, appears 
to be involved in Dowd ws. the United 
Mine Workers, recently decided by the 
United States Court of Appeals of the 
eighth circuit. Damages to the amount 
of $1,250,000 are sought under the 
Sherman anti-trust law on account of 
an alleged conspiracy involving a strike 
accompanied by destruction of property. 
“The sum sued for is more than five times 
as great as in the hatters’ case. 

The plaintiff is Dowd, the receiver of 
nine coal companies of the Hartford 
Valley in western Arkansas, which were 
controlled by the Bache-Denam inter- 
ests. In 1914, these companies became 
involved in a struggle with the United 
Mine Workers, which culminated in the 
almost complete destruction of one of 
their coal mines by a mob. In answer to 
the suit the United Mine Workers filed 
a demurrer, which was held to be good 
by the Federal District court. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, however, re- 
versed the decision. It holds that inter- 
state commerce has been interfered with 
and that the plaintiff's bill states a 
proper cause of action. 

Now the United Mine Workers have 
taken an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

According to Edwin E. Witte, in- 
structor in economics at the University 
of Wisconsin, this case shows much more 
clearly than ever before the extent to 
which the Sherman act goes in its appli- 
cation to labor disputes. 

“The principal allegation in the plain- 
tiffs bill,” he writes to the SurveEy, “‘is 
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the same as that made by D. E. Loewe 
& Company in the Danbury hatters’ 
case. ‘This is to the effect that the de- 
fendants conspired to prevent the plain- 
tiff from engaging in interstate com- 
merce. The means used to carry out this 
conspiracy, however, were different, 
since no boycott was involved. Yet the 
Circuit Court of Appeals unanimously 
held that there had been interference 
with interstate commerce.” 

It is this interference which is empha- 
sized by the court. It is not the strike 
itself, but the strike as a means for carry- 
ing out a conspiracy to restrict interstate 
commerce in coal that comes under the 
ban. Here the court follows the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the hatters’ 
case, which, contrary to general belief, 
does not rest upon the fact that Loewe’s 
hats were boycotted. ‘There, too, the 
grievance was the interference with in- 
terstate commerce. The boycott was 
only one of the several means employed 
to carry out the conspiracy. 

“The present case,” writes Mr. Witte, 
“Zs one which merits the closest attention 
of all those who are interested in the 
labor movement. ‘The question whether 
organized labor has been exempted from 
the anti-trust laws does not arise, since 
the occurrences upon which this suit 
was premised antedate by several months 
the final adoption of the Clayton act. 
But the case does emphasize the vital 
need for such exemption. Whether this 
has been secured by the Clayton act is 
still an open question. This act de- 
clares that ‘the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce.’ But neither the Danbury hat- 
ters’ case nor this proceeds upon the 
theory that the labor of a human being 
is a commodity. The bills allege re- 
straint, not of the market for hatters 
and coal-miners, but of the market for 
hats and coal.” 


THE WAY OF A GIRL AT $5 A 
DAY 


INCE October 10, the minimum for 

women over 21 years of age em- 
ployed by the Ford Motor Company 
has been five dollars a day—the mini- 
mum established for men throughout the 
Ford plants in 1913. As yet there is no 
report of a long procession of women, 
babies, younger brothers and sisters and 
mothers across the continent to Detroit, 
similar to the stampede of men three 
years ago. About 1,500 are affected, 
the majority of them clerks and stenog- 
raphers. “The actual collective economic 
gain, therefore, is negligible. But wide 
publicity has been given the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. 

Those semi-skilled workers, something 
under 900, in Detroit, who cut leather 
for the chassis upholstery and who do a 
more delicate work on the fine wires 
inside the magneto, gain a substantial 
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increase, as some of them have been paid 
only three dollars a day. The minimum 
for apprentices under 21 remains at twen- 
ty-six cents an hour. The minimum for 
apprentices over 21 is thirty-four cents, 
but the minimum for the trained work- 
er under 21 is raised to forty-three cents 
an hour and for the trained worker over 
21 to sixty-two and one-half cents an 
hour. Women with dependents have 
heretofore been getting pretty generally 
five dollars a day, and all have worked 
the eight hours as have the men. 

At the Long Island City assembling 
plant in Greater New York, the stenog- 
raphers are apparently not startled by 
the raise. “How do I. like it?” said 
one of them. ‘Well, we girls have 
watched each morning the porter pol- 
ishing up the handle of the big front 
door as we came to work, and we have 
wondered why we didn’t buy a rag and 
polish brass for Mr. Ford—it paid so 
much better than typewriting. This 
money has been coming to us. 

“But, of course, Mr. Ford doesn’t 
really like to employ women. He says 
he can’t build up an organization with 
them—they marry and quit work. I'll 
think twice before I get married now, 
though. I like my job too well to lose 
it. And I certainly wouldn’t marry a 
man making only thirty dollars a week. 
I can hardly support myself on that,” 
and she laughed, since her standard of 
living had been raised to that amount 
only two weeks before. 

Mechanics about the shop thought, 
“Sure the girls should have the money 
if they could get it.” There seemed a 
doubt in their minds, however, as to 
whether women were worth quite so 
much. The fly in the ointment seems 
to be the general leveling of wages. 
The head stenographer and the master 
mechanic, for example, are both a little 
disgruntled that their subordinates are 
now their equals in pay. “But you can’t 
afford to kick,” they say. 

The announcement of the five dollars 
a day for women was made in the pa- 
pers on October 26. On October 27, 
fifteen girls applied for work at the 
plant in Long Island City. —Scarcely 
that many positions are being held there 


by women now, and seldom do they have. 


women applicants for work. On Octo- 
ber 28 none applied. But the stream of 
men, with the hope of five dollars a day, 
still flows past the employment desk, 
though with less of a rush. 


A PREACHER’S VACATION IN 
A STEEL MILL 


N Indiana clergyman reports the 

novel experiment of taking his six 
weeks’ summer vacation as a laborer in 
the steel mills at Gary. In an open 
letter to the Illinois Steel Company the 
Rev. John W. Newsom, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Valparaiso, 
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Ind., narrates his experience as an em- 
ploye in the coke plant. 

His purpose is stated to have been 
“to replete my purse, to reduce heft and 
eirth, to make a new circle of friends 
and acquaintances, to gain first-hand 
knowledge of a concrete industrial sit- 
uation.”” The mild prejudices which he 
entertained against the corporation were 
‘considerably dissipated.” He ~ was 
pleasantly surprised by “‘the cheery good 
will” with which he was greeted by the 
men and the minor officials. “Kindness 
first’? seemed to him even more prevalent 
upon the hearts of the men who were 
“rough in their words and unpolished in 
their manners” than the “safety first” 
signs which were painted everywhere. 

The provision for comfort, cleanliness 
and safety, the absence of arbitrariness 
or driving to the performance of duty, 
and the encouragement to profit by edu- 
cational advantages, were marked evi- 
dences of consideration. For a “green 
hand like himself” he thought $3 a day 
to be good wages. But he considered the 
long hours a cause of genuine complaint. 
While some men have an eight- and 
ten-hour day, many are on duty twelve 
hours, and, with .the coming and go- 
ing, are held from home on an average 
of fourteen hours a day. 

“With time deducted for sleep, they 
are left with two hours to be men, to 
cultivate human interests, to make love 
to wife and sweetheart, to play with 
their children, to learn to be good citi- 
zens and to take part in public affairs 
and to know something of the fun and 
interests of the big world beyond.” 

He concludes his interesting letter 
with this direct appeal to the manage- 
ment of the Illinois Steel Company: 
“You can fix this matter of the hours, if 
you will, and I trust that they will not 
stay fixed as they are. “The considera- 
tion shown in other ways convinces me 
that after no long time these men will 
be granted right hours of service.” 


SOME CHILDREN STILL IN 
THE POORHOUSE 


YE child care which satisfies public 

entiment in many of the counties of 
Illinois is disclosed in a report giving the 
replies of forty-five county judges to the 
questionnaire sent them by Amelia 
Sears, acting for the Committee on Chil- 
dren of the State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. Her questions were 
sent to the judges in all the 102 coun- 
ties of the state, but less than half of 
them responded. Of these forty-five, 
eight only reported detention homes pro- 
vided by the county. Others wrote that 
the county pays a woman to take care 
of children in her own home. 

An emphatic “no” was returned by 
thirty-five judges to the question wheth- 
er children were placed in the poor- 
house, although ten admitted that they 


were temporarily lodged there. “Thirty- 
three counties reported that no children 
are boarded in institutions, and in twen- 
ty-three counties children are tempora- 
rily boarded in- private families, with 
more or less careful selection and super- 
vision. In two instances the children 
were said to be placed with the sheriff 
but ‘never to be held in the jail.” 

The commitment of the feebleminded 
to the state institutions under the new 
law is already being done in forty coun- 
ties, which have had from one to sixteen 
feebleminded persons committed to the 
state school at Lincoln. Regarding the 
compliance with the law for the registra- 
tion of births, only thirteen of the forty- 
five counties reporting definitely stated 
that the new law is satisfactorily en- 
forced. ‘Twenty-three judges stated that 
it was not enforced, and nine either made 
no reply or wrote that they were not in- 
formed. ‘The provision of facilities for 
recreation at private initiative and ex- 
pense was reported in twenty counties. 
Thirty counties reported parks and play- 
grounds in some of their towns. In fif- 
teen counties no parks or playgrounds 
exist in any of their localities. Pageants 
and public entertainments were reported 
in twenty counties and some form of 
school extension in fourteen. 


PUTTING A QUIETUS UPON 
“C PARTIES” 


HE group of Philadelphia citizens, 

doctors, lawyers, and business men, 
who some time ago organized into a 
“narcotic drugs committee” [see the 
Survey for April 8] and made a care- 
ful study of the drug situation through- 
out Pennsylvania, have reported on their 
year’s experience in a brief pamphlet 
just published. j 

They found from conversation with 
86 drug-users how easily and subtly the 
habit may be formed. Sixty of the drug- 
users, who had always lived in Phila- 
delphia, gave these reasons: curiosity, 
58, associating with fellow-workmen in 
poolrooms or. saloons, they saw these 
men using and enjoying the “happy 
dust,”’ and “wanted to see how it felt”; 
2 began to use it during weakness that 
followed operations; 6 traced the habit 
to physicians’ prescriptions; 1 used it de- 
liberately, hoping to ward off tuberculo- 
sis, of which he was in fear. 

The committee learned of “C parties” 
and “H” and “M” ditto, for which 
several persons pool their funds, buy 
sometimes 300 grains of cocain, heroin 
or morphin, and then spend 18 or 20 
hours in some room till their common 
supply is gone. 

They found that in the year of the 
enforcement of the Harrison law, 244 
men and women had been admitted for 
treatment to hospitals for the insane, 
compared with 33 in the year preceding. 
These 244 came from 47 towns in Penn- 
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sylvania, and not from tenderloin dis- 
tricts only. Even in residence sections 
the drug-user-need not go far for his 
supply. 

‘These figures represent the replies of 
state, private and county case hospitals, 
only 56 per cent of which replied to the 
committee’s inquiry. Questions ad- 
dressed to health boards and charitable 
organizations in every state and many 
large cities brought replies indicating 
“a notable increase’ in the number of 
applications for treatment. 

That all these facts constitute “a 
grave source of danger to the social and 
economic well-being of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania” is the conclusion voiced 
by the committee. They recommend, 
first, state provision for adequate and 
eficient treatment of habitués; and, sec- 
ond, a state act supplementing the fed- 
eral law and insuring more strict control 
over the manufacture, sale and use of 
narcotic drugs. ‘The draft of a proposed 
act is included in the report, that time 
for consideration of its provisions may 
be allowed before the opening of the 
legislature. The pamphlet may be had 
from Dr. H. W. Rhein, 1732 Pine 
street, Philadelphia. 

Another evidence of Pennsylvania’s 
growing interest in the drug question is 
the recent presentment by the federal 
grand jury for eastern Pennsylvania, 
recommending that both federal and 
state laws be made stricter. “Testimony 
in several Harrison-law cases submitted 
to the jury showed that the federal law 
at present was not broad enough to meet 
the problem. ‘The state law of Pennsyl- 
vania applies only to cocain; the grand 
jury recommended that it be extended 
to include also morphin and_ heroin, 
which seem to be used even more than 
cocain. 

Concerning the recent decision of the 
federal Supreme Court in the Jin Fuey 
Moy case, that the Harrison law applied 
to dealer, not to user, the presentment 
says: “Moreover, as practical men, we 
can see why the mere user or taker of 
drugs should not be punished. He is fit 
for the hospital rather than the prison, 
unless he has himself sold or peddled 
drugs and thus made money out of the 
business. We believe that the distinc- 
tion made by the Supreme Court be- 
tween the mere user and the dealer is a 
good and sensible one. We only wish 
that the law could be enforced more ef- 
fectively as against the illicit dealer.” 


A COOPERATIVE CENSUS OF 
SICKNESS 


HROUGH the cooperation of the 

social workers of Milwaukee, a sick- 
ness census was taken on October 26, 
to ascertain what proportion of the peo- 
ple in the city are sick at a given time, 
whether or not they have proper medi- 
cal care, the number of sick who are 
wage-eatners, and the extent to which 
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these sick wage-earners receive some 
sort of sick benefit or insurance. Inas- 


much as a health-insurance bill will be 
introduced into the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture this winter, the survey was designed 
also to ascertain approximately how 
many persons in Milwaukee will come 
under the provisions of such a law. 

‘The items covered by the census are: 
the sex, age, and occupation of every 
member of each. family canvassed, to- 
gether with whether the wage-earners 
of the family earned more or less than 
$1,200 during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the census, and for every sick 
member of the family the nature of the 
sickness, the length of the sickness up 
to the date of the inquiry, whether the 
patient is at work, at home or at the hos- 
pital, whether the patient is under a doc- 
tor’s care, how long the patient was sick 
before the doctor was called, and the 
amount and source of sick benefit where 
any is being received. 

The Health Department, the Asso- 
ciated Charities, the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association, the school nurses and a large 
number of smaller organizations donated 
one day’s time of their field staff, while 
clubs, dispensaries, settlements, and other 
organizations provided additional volun- 
teers. Students from the biology and 
civics departments of one of the high 
schools cooperated. Altogether more 
than 125 persons took part under the 
supervision of the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the City Club. 

It was not possible, even with this 
force of workers, to cover the entire city 
in one day, inasmuch as Milwaukee has 
more than 90,000 families. For this 
reason the sampling method was used. 
The territories assigned to workers were 
scattered throughout the city roughly in 
proportion to the population. Both rich 
and poor, native and foreign districts 
were covered. Data was secured from 
families where all the members were in 
good health, as well as from families 
where there was illness. ‘Thus a repre- 
sentative sample of the whole city was 
secured. 

It is believed by the Milwaukee City 
Club that this method of conducting a 
social survey on a particular problem has 
very distinct advantages. By virtue of 
its concentration into one day it is pos- 
sible to secure the services of volunteers 
and social workers who otherwise would 
be unable to take part. A vigorous 
publicity program helped to concentrate 
the attention of the entire city upon the 
problem in hand. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD GIFT 
FROM SETTLEMENT BOYS 


‘¢7T WANT to do something for the 

neighborhood that helped me,” 

said the director of the educational work 

of the new Arnold Toynbee House at 
257 Division street, New York city. 

This young. man was trying to ex- 
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plain away surprise at the fact that he 
was planning to give up his afternoons 


-and evenings after a hard day’s work 


elsewhere. He was giving the chief 
reason why a group of young men, all 
of them settlement boys, former mem- 
bers of the Stevenson Club of Madison 
House, have undertaken to found a new 
house of inspiration, as they call it, on 
the lower East Side. 

There are about twenty-five of these 
fellows between twenty and twenty-five 
years old, most of them still living in 
the neighborhood. Among themselves 
they have collected over a thousand dol- 
lars, taxing each other from fifty to one 
hundred dollars apiece, to pay the rent 
of the house on Division street. Of 
course, all service is voluntary, even that 
of the director, who is somewhat older 
than the rest of the group, and who has 
made his mark since his Madison House 
days. 

It is not that they may make a name 
for themselves that they have branched 
out to found a new settlement, but be- 
cause they see a real need for expansion, 
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because they have some new ideas and} 
ideals of their own, and because they be- 
lieve that from their own experience 
they are peculiarly able to understand |! 
the needs of the neighborhood. | 

Their plan of work is two-fold: work } 
with children in charge of Rose Gruen- 
ing, an experienced social worker who 
also conducts a training class for her 
club workers, and work with adults. 
For the former fifteen clubs have al 
ready begun lively existences. Besides, | 
there is a class for clay-modeling, a game 
room, an evening study room for chil 
dren and a bank. 

The educational work for adults con= 
sists of classes in Americanization for 
those who need it; for the others, cul-_ 
tural courses, the kind, it was explained, 
that would not tend directly to an in- 
crease in earning capacity so much as 
those that will open up the beauties of 
living to people who have the material 
side of life sufficiently in mind. In oth-— 
er words, these young trustees want to 
have courses in art, literature and mu- 
sic, in science, perhaps, and history. 


HELE  CIGH EHO@SE 
Thomas Mott Osborne ‘ 


Anne P. L. Field in the New York. Tribune 


WATCHED the lighthouse yonder all the night 
It loomed out in its height 


During the storm. 


Like some great giant conscious of his might, 
Awhile the lashing furies of the sea 

Strove to tear down his calm security, 
‘Twining their windy fingers in his hair, 
And in defeat and impotent despair 


To bow his head. 
Instead 


The light flashed forth fresh courage to the sail 


Struggling against the gale, 


And mariners who sighted its clear spark 


Feared not the dark, 


But set their course anew and kept their way 


Until the day. 


And as I crouched within my safe retreat 


Hearing the raindrops beat 


Upon my window-pane, 
I saw in mind again 


Another lighthouse brace his mighty form 


Against the storm. 


Firm-footed on his rock of faith he stood, 
While evil elements did all they could 


To break his will, 
But still 


He towered there steadfast, 


Flinging his light broadcast 


‘To every mast 


Down in that whirling tide 


Where men have died— 


Guiding the drifting souls 


To happy harbors and victorious goals. 
A man whose heart is Heaven’s own beacon sent 


Into imprisonment, 


For God called him to be 


His lighthouse for a lost humanity. 


JOINT PEACE EFFORT 
ENATOR La Fontaine’s chal- 


lenge to American peace forces 

to get into effectual touch with 
one another has been answered. On 
October 26-27, at the invitation of 
the American branch of the Central 
Organization for a Durable Peace, the 
American Peace Society, and the Church 
Peace Union, there was held in New 
York city a private conference of lead- 
ing members of the chief peace move- 
ments of the United States. 

The meeting was inevitably and in- 
tentionally tentative. “The peace move- 
ment, like all broad and vital move- 
ments, embraces extremely divergent 
types of temperament and policy. “Thus 
as one delegate reports, ‘“‘to find a com- 
mon basis by the process of cancelling 
out, eliminating all that does not com- 
mand general assent, would be to stultify 
the group by reducing its common pro- 
sram to a mere truism. “To attempt to 
force on all the views and policy of orie 
or another wing would be only less 
disastrous.” 

This conference ran on neither of 
these rocks. Its main achievements were 
two. ‘The last and most important of 
these was the appointment of a con- 
tinuing committee of nine to arrange for 
a second and fuller conference and for 
further cooperation. “The other was the 
working out of a questionnaire to be 
answered, in their purely individual 
capacity, by those invited to the con- 
ference. 

Outstanding contributions to the dis- 
cussions included an effective address by 
Lucia Ames Mead (which she was 
asked to prepare for print) on the ques- 
tion of military training with especial 
reference to the New York situation, 
and an earnest speech by Hamilton 
Holt. At the latter’s suggestion and 
urging the conference voted to ‘“‘recom- 
mend to the peace societies of the United 
States that they endorse and support the 
efforts of the American Neutral Con- 
ference Committee and others to induce 
our government to call or cooperate in 
a conference of neutral states to offer 
joint mediation to the belligerents by 
proposals calculated to form the basis 
of a permanent peace.” 

A storm center of discussion was the 
proposal of the League to Enforce 
Peace, the military enforcement features 
of which were assailed both from the 
practical point of view and on grounds 
of principle in speeches by Prof. William 
I. Hull and Anna Garlin Spencer. 
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Conventions 


Lively argument also dealt with the 
danger to peace involved in immigration 
laws discriminating on racial grounds, 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick favoring a plan of 
percentual admission which Grace Ab- 
bott of the Chicago Immigrants’ Pro- 
tective League opposed. 

The death of that veteran fighter for 
peace, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, oc- 
curred while the conference was in ses- 
sion and brought an added sense of the 
length and strenuousness of effort that 
has been and must yet be devoted with- 
out stint to the many-sided work for 
peace. 

In view of the some twenty organi- 
zations represented at the conference, the 
delegate quoted above points out the 
need of an endeavor to bring these scat- 
tered and probably often overlapping 
efforts together. 

“But,” she adds, “peace is by no 
means a simple proposition and many 
different kinds of work and workers are 
needed. “Lhese may be said to be of two 
main types. he work of research and 
education stands over against the work 
aiming at accomplishing direct resuits. 

“In the first group we have the ‘old 
line pacifists’ proceeding in a leisurely 
way along lines of investigation and 
publication in regard to principles and 
methods. At its best this is scholarly, 
authoritative and fruitful, at its worst 
it tends to be passive and remote. Its 
great opportunity, at least on the educa- 
tional side, is in war time when, for 
once, peace issues command thrilled at- 
tention, and efforts to keep interna- 
tionalism are peculiarly needed. 

“A newcomer in this field is the Cen- 
tral Organization for a Durable Peace, 
an outgrowth of the Dutch Anti-War 
Council (Anti-Orlog Raad), which is 
carefully working out a concrete pro- 
gram of constructive international policy. 
Others, particularly in the field of edu- 
cation and moral and intellectual con- 
version from the crudities of the phil- 
osophy of violence, are the School Peace 
League, the Federation of International 
Polity Clubs, the great peace societies 
organized for work among the churches 
and, contributing the deepest and most 
revolutionary note, ‘The - Fellowship 
of Reconciliation and the Society of 
Friends. 

“Of the second group of peace so- 
cieties, those endeavoring to attain ob- 
jective results directly, three are per- 
haps most conspicuous. The American 
Union Against Militarism devotes its 
clever and untiring efforts to keeping 
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this country in the paths of sanity and 
peace. The League to Enforce (in red 
letters) Peace, probably the most power- 
ful peace society in the world today, is 
in the field with a concrete political pro- 
gram, the main purpose of which is find- 
ing the most gratifying reception, not 
only from the President and Mr. 
Hughes, but from English and even 
German statesmen and leaders. 

“Finally, the newest and most radical 
of this group is the American Neutral 
Conference Committee, which is seeking 
to mobilize American opinion, by peti- 
tion and otherwise, in favor of a just 
and early close to the present war. It 
holds that America has a deep responsi- 
bility for this, that she is ‘not negligible 
but negligent,’ that much of the best 
opinion in Europe looks to see her move 
and back up the demand for negotiation 
now making itself heard in all the war- 
ring countries. 

“That such various and such vigor- 
ous peace endeavors could be discussed 
in common and the next step taken 
toward further mutual understanding 
and assistance is, to the American peace 
movement, a vastly important event.” 


SEVEN IN ONE 


OT one convention, but really 

seven opened in Cincinnati when 
the American Public Health Association 
assembled there on October 24. All six 
departments of the association met 
simultaneously or gathered into one 
general session to discuss industrial 
hygiene, administration, research in 
laboratory and in vital statistics, sani- 
tary engineering, sociology, and indus- 
trial hygiene to say nothing of a new 
group interested especially in foods and 
drugs, and that most valuable peripatetic 
session continuous in hall, dining-room 
and the city’s thoroughfares. The 171 
topics listed for these sessions, general 
and sectional, plus several new papers 
added upon discovery at the last minute, 
prove how far the health movement is 
ramifying into essentials of modern life, 
how ample is the development of any 
one section to tax the natural gifts and 
added training of the best health officer. 
There should be more of his ilk. 

The semi-professional interest of 
SuRVEY readers would perhaps have 
focused first on the papers from men 
in the field of mental hygiene. An 
important extension of school service, 
urged by Dr. J. T. MacCurdy, consult- 
ing psychiatrist at Randall’s Island, 
New York city, was the opening of 
psychiatric clinics in schools. And, fur- 
ther, for such “different” people, chil- 
dren and adults, too, Dr. C. Macfie 
Campbell of Phipps Clinic, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, urged community action. 
Adequate recreation and the intellectual 
stimulus that will help toward recovery 
should be given those whose mental de- 
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fect a specialist discerns in a lack of 
adjustment, or a lack of emotional 
balance. 

That alcoholism is a mighty public 
health problem was the thesis of Dr. 
Haven Emerson’s paper. From labora- 
tory and factory Dr. Emerson brought 
proot of lowered resistance to disease 
where alcohol was habitually used. This 
was the only discernible point at which 
the convention broke down. Perhaps 
there was a rather wide gap between 
patella reflexes and a concrete, feasible 
program against alcoholism; but that in 
a scientific meeting the only “discussion” 
following this scholarly and earnest ap- 
peal should consist of jocose allusions to 
visits in New York in ante-anti-alcohol 
days and reminiscences of ancient whis- 
key headaches, only re-emphasized Dr. 
Emerson’s emphasis on alcoholism as the 
next big problem to be dealt with. 

A study of patients in hospitals of 
several states, offered by Dr. F. E. Wil- 
liams of the Massachusetts Mental 
Hygiene Society, reversed the usually 
accepted relation of cause and effect and 
declared that mental defect lead both 
to alcoholism and to syphilis. “The topic 
syphilis as a public health responsibility, 
and the methods whereby dispensary and 
hospital might avail, gathered one of the 
largest meetings of the convention. 

The papers read will appear in the 
American Journal of Public Health. 
Some will be noted again in the SuRVEY 
and a review of the health insurance dis- 
cussion is printed on another page of 
this issue. 

This very brief summary must close 
with the warning given in the vital 
statistics section against the crooked 
logic and unjustifiable deductions from 
statistics that too often characterize very 
well-intentioned “surveys,” social and 
sanitary. Franz Schneider, Jr., of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and Louis I. 
Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, especially, indicated 
some of the hasty generalizations, the 
lack of plan, the incorrect tabulations 
and worse analyses that go far to ex- 
plain the failure of many “‘surveys” to 
win recognition. 

There were 600 and more delegates 
attending from every section of the 
country. Next year they will meet in 
New Orleans. The new president of 
the association is Dr. W. A. Evans of 
Chicago. Prof. Selskar M. Gunn of 
Massachusetts Institute of “Technology 
continues as secretary. 


ABNORMAL AND NORMAL 


OR a year a committee has been 
studying, by conference and actual 

field surveys, the problem of the mental 
defective in the state of Indiana. How 
its work, culminated in a conference 
held October 16-17 at Indianapolis for 


the purpose of presenting the problem of 
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the mental defective with relation to the 
home, the school and the community, 


and from the viewpoint of the medical 


and the legal profession is told by 
Arthur H. Estabrook of the Eugenics 
Record Office. 

Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon, he 
writes, made a plea for better homes, 
describing in her characteristic, forceful 
way how a gloomy, unsanitary house in 
an unpleasant neighborhood, on a noisy 
street, would increase the physical and 
mental strain in even a normal person, 
to say nothing of the delicate, nervous 
and highly strung. Then, too, she 
brought out how in such homes as these 
where there is no seclusion or privacy, 
and no bar to vice, the feebleminded 
girl is unprotected, an easy prey. 

For the mental defective in school, 
special classes were advocated, with 
small numbers in each class, where hand 
work replaces book work, where there 
is freedom from physical and moral con- 
trol and where good habits may be 
taught. It was emphasized again and 
again, however, that the proper place for 
these children is in a state institution 
with one normal employe for every five 
feebleminded children, instead of from 
three to five normal persons giving their 
energy for every five feebleminded chil- 
dren, as is true in home care. 

Both Prof. E. R. Johnstone of the 
Training School, Vineland, N. J., and 
Adelaide Steele Baylor, Department of 
Public Education, Indianapolis, men- 
tioned the recent survey of the rural 
schools in one Indiana county by the 
United States Health Service which had 
demonstrated that there were nine 
feebleminded children in every thou- 
sand attending school. 

The medical men at the conference, 
according to Mr. Estabrook, brought 
out that now a stigma is attached to a 
legal commitment to a hospital for the 
insane, and that too often the member 
suffering from mental disease is com- 
mitted by the family only as a last re- 
sort and too late for the full benefit of 
the treatment. They declared there is 
need of the development of a whole- 
some public opinion on that subject 
which will comprehend the fact that a 
inental disease is not a criminal condi- 
iion, but a disease of the most delicate 
organ of the human body, in need of 
wise, scientific treatment, sympathetic 
interest, and humane nursing. It must 
be taught, also, they said, that the four 
causes—heredity, syphilis, habit-forming 
drugs and alcoholism—responsible for 
not less than 90 per cent. of mental de- 
fectiveness in all its forms, are con- 
trollable in a large degree, and will be 
controlled when public opinion so de- 
crees it. 

The usual discussion of custodial care 
versus sterilization for the feebleminded 
was talked over, but no uniformity of 
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opinion appeared, and it was appare 
that many of the physicians were o 
posed to sterilization on the ground th 
it would increase venereal disease a 
prostitution. 

The result of the conference was th 
formation of the Indiana Society f 
Mental Hygiene, whose chief purpos 
as outlined in the constiution, ‘will 
to work for the conservation of ment: 
health, for the prevention of mental di 
eases and mental deficiency, and for im: 
provement in the care and treatment o 
those suffering from nervous and mental 
diseases or mental deficiency.” The of- 
ficers are, president, Prof. E. H. Lind- 
ley, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
and secretary, Mr. Frank D. Loomis, 
Children’s Aid Society, Indianapolis. 


That Indiana has now, without fur- 
ther legislation, a system of laws and 
agencies sufficient to properly furnish re- 
lief to mothers with dependent children, 
was the fact brought out by the sixth 
annual conference of the Children’s 
Bureau of Indiana, held immediately 
following the meeting on mental de- 
fectives. 

It developed, states Mr. Estabrook, 
that many township trustees and boards 
of children’s guardians are now keeping 
many children, who would ordinarily 
be sent to orphans’ homes, in their own 
homes with their mothers, by means of 
outdoor relief, the per diem amount 
being allowed by law to the mother to 
board her own children instead of to the 
home. In these latter cases the children 
become wards of the boards of children’s 
guardians. 

A special committee of the State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction has 
held fourteen county social welfare con- 
ferences during the past year with the 
idea of educating the local community 
to its possibilities in the social line. Re- 
ports from different counties read at the 
meeting indicated that these conferences 
had stimulated the community and that 
the public had cooperated with the exist- 
ing agencies much better than before. 
Further, it brought to the people an en- 
tirely different idea of the purposes and 
ideals of the different state institutions 
and of the present laws which the com- 
munity can use in correcting local con- 
ditions. 


TO ABOLISH JAILS 
ROMPTED by the Committee on 


the Prevention of Crime, whose re- 
port was presented by Edith Abbott and 
supported by the Illinois Association of 
Probation Officers, a movement was 
launched at the Illinois Conference of 
Charities and Correction held at Alton 
October 19-22, to abolish the county jail 
system of mistreating misdemeanants 
and to substitute for it a state penal 
farm. Strong impetus was given by 
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Amos W. Butler’s effective recital of 
Indiana’s experience with her new state 
farm and by Warden T. J. Gilmour’s 
moving story of Toronto’s farm colony 
and its social salvage. 

The demand for increased and ef- 
ficient probation of misdemeanants and 
the parole of prisoners added urgency to 
the plea and plans for preventive meas- 
ures in rural communities, through a 
children’s program, and the better func- 
tioning of county agencies, especially 
through county boards of welfare. Some 
encouragement to this effort, but more 
need for it, was disclosed by the re- 
sponses made by county judges to in- 
cuiries as to the care of children officially 
taken by their courts and in their com- 
munities. 

The charity workers rallied for an 
additional day’s conference, in order to 
effect the organization of the Illinois 
Charity Organization Society, which in- 
cludes representatives of the sixteen 
towns and cities of the state in which 
relief agencies are organized. ‘The pro- 
posal that the State Charities Commis- 
sion should issue a monthly bulletin, 
especially helpful to county agents and 
officials of county institutions, was 
favored by all the official and voluntary 
charity workers. 

“Labor compensation” called forth 
fresh statements of fact regarding the 
continued success of the cooperation be- 
tween Hart, Schaffner and Marx and 
their thousands of employes in settling 
the differences constantly arising in the 
complicated manufacture of clothing; 
regarding the cooperative stores being 
established by the United Mine Work- 
ers of Illinois; and the necessity of 
municipal, state and national coopera- 
tion for the prevention and relief of un- 
employment. 

The next program on rural social 
service is to include recreation and the 
committee on labor is to deal also with 
immigration. Wilfred S. Reynolds was 
chosen president of the conference for 
1917, and Joliet was selected as the place 
of the next annual meeting. 


WHEN CITIES GROW 
ONING or districting was the 


question in the foreground at the 
third California Conference on City 
Planning just concluded at Visalia. 
There was evident a much wider in- 
terest and understanding, according to 
Charles Henry Cheney, secretary of the 
conference, of districting as a means of 
protecting homes from the intrusion of 
apartment houses, flats, business, nui- 
sances and industries, while many re- 
cent decisions were quoted which seemed 
plainly to show that the higher courts 
are becoming more and more liberal in 
their recognition of community versus 
individual rights. 
Chester H. Rowell, of Fresno, 


summed up as the methods for effective 
city planning attacks, first, proper pub- 
lic acquisition power or what is some- 
times called the right of excessive con- 
demnation, for which in California a 
constitutional amendment is required; 
second, early adoption of a comprehen- 
sive zone or districting system; and, 
third, a plan for future growth in some 
such way as the Germans do by re- 
stricting farm lands from city use. 

As most of the eighteen planning 
boards in California have been estab- 
lished within the last few months, they 
are still trying to find themselves, and 
many of them seem to be floundering 
without any constructive program. 

Discussion brought out that such 
commissions should first determine and 
list the vital problems of their com- 
munities as to street plan and improve- 
ment, transportation, park system, zon- 
ing, civic centers, etc., then select two 
or three of the most urgent and confine 
investigations to them. It was agreed 
that if the need of change was pressing 
there would be no difficulty in securing 
appropriations from the city council or 
funds from a group of citizens. Dun- 
can McDuffe, of the Berkeley Civic 


Art Commission, pointed out that city 


_ planning commissioners generally have 


knowledge of conditions but are not 
experts and that the bodies which are 
accomplishing definite and constructive 
things are those which call in a consult- 
ing expert. 

At another meeting the negative func- 
tion of a city planning commission in 
California (to pass on plans for new 
subdivisions, with the veto power) was 
contrasted with the great positive func- 
tions of these boards—to initiate and 
present well-thought-out plans and sug- 
gestions for orderly civic improvement. 
It was also brought out how the motor 
trafic of the state has doubled in the 
past three years, pushing the city far 
out into the country, and thereby in- 
creasing enormously the demands for 
city planning and the extension of, city 
conveniences to a heretofore undreamed- 
of distance. 

“A home-made city planning exhibit 
and its results,’ explained by Dean 
George A. Damon Throop, College of 
Technology, Pasadena, provoked great 
interest by reason of Mr. Throop’s 
graphic charts of where the tax money 
goes, where the assessed valuations are 
high and the blighting influence upon 
them of most of the railroad-owned 
property in the city. The fact that 7 
per cent of the taxpayers paid over half 
the annual taxes and that half of all 
the taxpayers in his city paid less than 
twenty-five dollars each for the city’s 
support annually gave an_ interesting 
sidelight on who pays the bills for im- 
provements and whom to educate. 

The conference voted to recommend 
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certain legislation, including extension 
of the state housing laws to a more com- 
prehensive and stringent tenement house 
act, and the establishment of a bureau 
similar to the Massachusetts Homestead 
Commission, to supply information and 
encouragement to all the city planning 
commissions of the state. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are F. C. Wheeler, of Los An- 
geles, president, and Charles H. Cheney, 
of San Francisco, secretary and 
treasurer. 


FOR THE OPPRESSED 


HE Union of Nationalities, formed 

in Paris, in 1912, to take up the 
dificult problem of the treatment of the 
small nationalities, held its third con- 
gress June 27-29 at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. 

News of the congress has just been 
brought to America by Aino Malmberg, 
a Finn'sh delegate, who has come here 
in the hope of forming a committee of 
influential Americans to make known 
the cause of the oppressed nationalities 
and exercise an influence upon those to 
whom the conduct of peace negotiations 
may be entrusted. 

At this third congress of nationalities 
twenty-three different races were repre- 
sented, among them Jews, Finns, Poles, 
Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Irish, Belgians, 
Egyptians, Albanians, Armenians, ete. 
M. Paul Otlet, director of the Biblio- 
graphic Institute of Brussels, acted as 
president, and M. J. Gabrys, a Lithua- 
nian, as general secretary of, the con- 
egress. 

The first task, that of defining what 
was meant by the rights of the nations, 
was done by the delegates with a most 
remarkable unanimity and mutual un- 
derstanding. No individual, they agreed, 
should have to suffer because of his race, 
language, or religion. Nationalities 
founded on communities of the same 
origin and traditions, or resulting from 
a voluntary association of ethnographic- 
ally different groups, should have the 
right to decide their own fate and no 
annexation or transfer of territory 
should take place against the will of the 
population. ‘The legitimate foundation 
of a state, they held, should be the will 
of the people. Nationalities living in 
their original territories, inside a state, 
should be given autonomy. An inter- 
national court of arbitration should be 
established to settle all disputes between 
nations. 

Later the sad tales told by represen- 
tatives of the different nationalities 
about the situation in their respective 
countries made it clear to everybody, 
says Madame Malmberg, what it meant 
to be an oppressed nation. 

Thus, the first speaker, the Lithua- 
nian representative, Baron von Ropp, re- 
lated the history of Lithuania from the 
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time of its strength in the Middle Ages 
until it came under*Russian rule, when, 
though the Czar had sworn to respect 
its autonomy, in 1795, its rights were 
gradually withdrawn. In 1840, the last 
remnants of its constitution were abol- 
ished and Russian administration was in- 
troduced throughout the country, while 
the Lithuanian: university was closed. 

Finally, after an unsuccessful revolt 
in 1863, General Muraview, “the hang- 
man of Vilna,’ soaked the region in 
blood. It was attempted to wipe out 
everything reminiscent of the Lithuanian 
nationality. The geographical names 
were altered into Russian, books in 
Lithuanian were not allowed to be 
printed, the Lithuanian language and 
the Catholic creed were persecuted 
everywhere, and the private property of 
Lithuanians was confiscated. In 1905 
the revolution brought some relief to 
Lithuania, but the rights gained at this 
time were afterwards withdrawn. 

And what was the result? 

Madame Malmberg’s answer is that 
in spite of all persecution, the country 
was not denationalized, and the Russians 
are today complaining that there are no 
Russians in Lithuania. 

This report of the Lithuanian repre- 
sentative practically repeated, according 
to Madame Malmberg, the same history 
told: by the Finns, the Ukrainians, the 
Caucasians. 

After Baron von Ropp, speeches were 
heard for Albania, for Armenia, for 
Egypt, for Belgium, and for Poland, all 
more or less recent history and therefore 
comparatively well known. As for the 
Jews, who, Madame Malmberg believes, 
have suffered more than any of the na- 
tions mentioned, M. Aberson described 
how a medieval persecution of the Jew 
has been in full swing, even in peaceful 
times, in Russia, Rumania, Galicia, 
while the so-called Christians have tol- 
erated it calmly. 

Until now, the little nations have 
fought their hopeless fight separately, 
each in its own quarters, but now they 
have united their forces, struggling all 
for one and one for all, for freedom. 

They are looking forward with hope 
to the coming peace negotiations, and, 
in Madame Malmberg’s opinion, if the 
world could be persuaded that no peace 
will last so long as there are oppressed 
nations, this hope would be justified. 
She found a sad sign of the time, how- 
ever, in the way the press of the belliger- 
ent countries treated the congress. The 
press of the Allies called it pro-German, 
“4 result of German intrigue,”’ while the 
German press, of course, called the meet- 
ing pro-Ally. Thus it appeared that, 
although in Premier Asquith’s words, 
the nations went to war “‘for the free- 
dom of the small nations’”—as soon as 
the small nations uttered a hope of their 
own, the great powers were unanimous 
in condemning them. 
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CoMMENT RECONSTRUIRE Nos CIrés 
DETRUITES 

Notions d’Urbanisme — s’Appliquant 

aux Villes, Bourgs et Villages. 

MM. Agache, Architecte du Musée 
Social; Auburtin, Architecte du Gouv- 
ernement; Redont, Architecte Paysa- 
gist, Librairie Armand Colin, Paris. 
Almost before the 

fire-swept ruins of the 
devastated cities of 
Northern France are 
cold, plans are under 
way for their recon- 
struction after the 
war. The planning 
will not be for one 
city or one village, 
but for dozens of 
cities and hundreds 
of villages. Modern 
city planning has never had such a field. 
Cities are partly or totally destroyed and 
villages only heaps of bricks and stones. 
Not only will the rebuilding of these 
places be necessary, but also the reorgani- 
zation of their economic, commercial 
and social life. 

For the guidance of those who will 
have the replanning and reorganizing of 
these cities and small towns, a compre- 
hensive volume has just been issued in 
Paris. It is only one of the many books, 
pamphlets and lectures now appearing 
in France on the subject, and is signifi- 
cant of the new attitude toward modern 
living conditions. 

In the replanning, stress has been laid 
on the restoration of the beautiful and 
historic aspects of the destroyed cities— 
not as a modern imitation of the old, but 
rather as a new design which would par- 
take of the spirit of the ancient monu- 
ments, parks and boulevards. ‘There is 
still much to build on, for the open 
spaces, the great squares, boulevards and 
“places” remain in the cities and the 
quaint market squares in the tiny vil- 
lages. “It is certain that the Place 
d’Arras has not disappeared,” say the 
authors—‘‘the place which has been de- 
stroyed three times in the course of the 
ages and which will rise more beautiful 
and more noble than ever after the war, 
in a style recalling its origins and his- 
tory.” 

While the ancient and historic centers 
are an excellent base from which to plan 
the city beautiful, unfortunately they are 
a poor foundation for the city hygienic 
and sanitary. Sixteenth-century villages 
and the older portions of French cities, 
although picturesque, are abominable 
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Old France 
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places of habitation. The very solidity 
of the house construction, while resist- 
ing the wear of centuries and preserving 
for us architectural beauties, makes it 
almost impossible, except at. great ex- 
pense, to install modern conveniences and 
necessities, such as plumbing, gas, elec- 
tricity, ventilation and light. The nar- 
row streets, wide enough for the slow 
trafic and low houses of two hundred 
years ago, are now dangerous and un- 
healthy and a hindrance to the growth 
of a city. 

There is in this fact a sad consolation 
for the destruction of the great monu- 
ments of art which have fallen with 
every city. For every cathedral de- 
stroyed, a thousand airless and deadly 
habitations have been destroyed also, and 
for every beautiful tree-bordered boule- 
vard and ancient “place” razed by shells, 
a hundred hoary, fetid alleys have disap- 
peared never to be seen again. 

The sanitary regeneration of the 
devastated region is indeed the greatest 
task of French city planning for a gen- 
eration to come. ‘There is the old beauty 
to build on, but air, light and drainage 
must be incorporated. ‘The story of the 
invading Germans who compelled the 
inhabitants of a certain captured town 
to use garbage cans—a modern method 
for taking care of refuse which they had 
successfully resisted for years—throws a 
droll light on hygiene in small French 
communities. 

The great point made in the book un- 
der review, however, is that before a 
single stone of the ruins is moved, it 
proposes a comprehensive survey of each 
city and village and the adoption of a 
working program and plan, as though 
an entirely new place of habitation were 
to be raised. It is advised that docu- 
ments concerning the topographic and 
climatic conditions be gathered, that the 
evolution of the city plan in the course 
of the centuries be studied together with 
the dominant characteristics, economic, 
social, etc., of the city, that data on the 
traffic needs for the immediate and more 
distant future be collected. A complete 
knowledge of the building and labor re- 
sources of the region, a survey of gen- 
eral health and sanitary conditions, and 
statistics on the former density of popu- 
lation are suggested as necessary for in- 
telligent reorganization and reconstruc- 
tion. 

Mention is made several times in the 
volume of the American community cen- 
ter. It urges that these be established 
near the playgrounds in the cities and 
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large villages. Among other things, the 
center is endorsed as an active force in 
combating the evils of alcoholism, steps 
for the reduction of which have already 
been taken, as is well known, by the 
French government. 

CHARLES J. STOREY. 


THE SIncLE Tax MovEeMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

By Arthur Nichols Young. Prince- 

ton University Press. 340 pp. Price 

$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.65. 
’ The preface of this 
volume states that the 
author “has under- 
taken to give a com- 
plete historical ac- 
count of the single- 
tax movement in the 
United States, to- 
gether with a discus- 
sion of the tactics of 
the single-taxers, their 
program, the present 
status of the move- 
ment, and its influence upon economic 
thought and upon -fiscal and social re- 
form.” In an absolutely impartial and 
most scholarly spirit, Dr. Young has 
achieved his object by long and patient 
research which carried him from coast 
to coast. 

For nearly twenty-five years, the au- 
thor points out, single-taxers have advo- 
cated the initiative and referendum as a 
means of getting their measures before 
the people for discussion. Separate 
assessment of land and improvements, 
brought about in many places by the 
activity of the single-taxers, furnishes 
them with a wealth of arguments and 
statistics. In their political relation- 
ships most single-taxers have adhered to 
the Democratic party because of its ad- 
vocacy of state’s rights and tariff reform. 
Many were in the Populist movement, 
and many followed Bryan. Recently, 
conspicuous single-taxers were attached 
to the Progressive party. 

Although the author gives some atten- 
tion to the agitation carried on in New 
York city since 1908 for the exemption 
of buildings and other improvements 
from taxation, he has failed to point out, 
as he might have done, that for tactical 
reasons an attempt has been made to dis- 
guise this single-tax drive as a movement 
to lower rents. Neither does he point 
out the increasing use of the single-tax 
propaganda under the banner of land- 
value taxation, the term single-tax being 
sedulously avoided. 

It appears that although a prodigious 
amount of ability, self-sacrifice, and en- 
thusiasm have gone into the single-tax 
movement, little has been accomplished 
in the form of legislation or the num- 
ber of adherents gained for its essential 
principles. The number of convinced 
single-taxers in the entire country is 
probably not over 40,000. 
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Nevertheless, the movement has had 
an important influence on public opinion 
and on other social movements. Single- 
taxers have played a prominent part in 
securing various reforms in the general 
property tax system, and they have in- 
culcated the idea of using the taxing 
power as a means of social reform. 
Progress and Poverty did more than any- 
thing else to shake the self-satisfied econ- 
omists of the eighties out of their rut. 
Henry George-ism has played in this 
country the role of Marxism and so- 
cialism in Europe. 

The single-tax movement has insist- 
ently directed attention to the problem 
of poverty and has rendered a valuable 
service through its persistent advocacy of 
conservation of the country’s natural re- 
sources. Single-taxers were among the 
first to raise the alarm against permit- 
ting our land, forests and mineral wealth 
to fall into the hands of the fortunate 
and favored few. 

C. C. WILLIAMSON. 


Tue OPERATION OF THE INITIATIVE, 
REFERENDUM, AND RECALL IN OREGON 
By James D. Barnett. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 295 pp. Price $2; by mail 


of the SurvEy, $2.12. 

Since the adoption 
-_-——————F of _the initiative and 
referendum in Ore- 
gon by constitutional 
amendment in 1902, 
Mr. Barnett’s book 
shows that the people 
of that state have 
voted on 60 constitu- 
tional amendments 
and 76 statutes, a 
total of 136 measures. 
Of these 27 were /re- 
ferred to the people by the legislative 
assembly, 95 were initiated by petition, 
and 14 were referred by petition. As a 
result, 51 of the total of 136 measures 
were adopted by the people. About the 
same proportion of statutes and consti- 
tutional amendments have been adopted, 
28 of 75 statutes, and 23 of 61 amend- 
ments. Of the referred measures, 
whether by petition or by the legisla- 
ture, 16 out of 41 were adopted; and 
of the initiative measures 35 out of 95 
were adopted, showing that the initia- 
tors were sustained in about the same 

proportion of cases as the legislators. 
Many of the measures have been 
laden with technicalities beyond the 
grasp of the voters; some have contained 
actual deceptions; others have conflicted, 
or have been ‘‘omnibus” bills; while still 
others have been badly drawn. Much 
criticism is directed against the practice 
of circulating petitions for financial 
profit, and against the tendency to over- 
load the ballot. It is pointed out that in 
Portland, Oregon, in the November, 
1912, election, the voter had to pass 
upon no less than 238 separate matters, 
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including candidates and measures, state 
and municipal. 

Surely, man is a political animal; and 
so is woman, in Oregon! Nevertheless, 
there is consolation in the fact that ac- 
quired habits are not transmitted to off- 
spring, and Oregonians are now trying 
to devise ways by which their children 
will not have to resort to the billboards 
which now pass as ballots. Otherwise, 
there will be an even greater shortage of 
paper. 

A chapter is devoted to the “educa- 
tion of the vote,” by which is meant, 
presumably, the education of the voter. 
Organizations of all sorts have been 
formed to represent the interests of those 
favoring or opposing measures. ‘The 
fire-eaters of the People’s Power League 
and their descendants are offset by the 
safe-and-saners in the Taxpayers’ League. 
Between these two organizations at the 
extremes of radicalism and conservatism 
are many others representing multifari- 
ous interests and different political views. 
The state helps out by publishing and 
circulating a pamphlet on the measures, 
giving arguments pro and con. 

Though the most radical measures 
have been rejected—notably all single- 
tax measures—still the direct primary, 
local option, prohibition, women’s suf- 
frage, employers’ liability, corrupt prac- 
tice law, popular election of senators 
(virtually), abolition of capital punish- 
ment, eight-hour day on public works, 
presidential primary, recall, home rule 
for cities, and abolition of convict labor 
have all been secured by the initiative. 
On the other hand, one wickedly success- 
ful use of the referendum petition was 
in the holding up of the university ap- 
propriation in 1912. 

Discussing the coordination of the ini- 
tiative with the other organs of govern- 
ment, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
the author reports a determination on 
the part of the people to guard the initia- 
tive from legislative or executive inter- 
ference. Candidates for public office are 
often required to give pledge that they 
will keep the faith of the people in their 
new instrument. The conclusion is 
drawn, however, that ‘‘the absolute pro- 
hibition of interference with the people’s 
laws by the legislative assembly, in view 


of emergencies which are likely to occur, | 


would be unwise.” 

However justified this conclusion, one 
wishes that the author would give his 
own reasons for it, instead of referring 
us to an article in the Oregonian ( Port- 
land), September 14, 1911. With re- 
spect to the relation of the initiative to 
the courts, it is observed that, inasmuch 
as it is as easy to pass a constitutional 
amendment as a statute, the fear of the 
courts is removed, and there is little in- 
terest in the movement for “the recall 
of judicial decisions.” 

Regarding the operation of the recall, 
conclusion is drawn that this feature of 
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the Oregon system has been greatly 
abused, though it is yet too soon to make 
concerning it any inductions of perma- 
nent value. 

Appendices of value are added to the 
general discussion, including a complete 
list of measures proposed, and the vote 
upon each. The volume is undoubtedly 
a contribution to our knowledge of the 
initiative and referendum in action. 
However, it has the appearance of hav- 
ing been put together with the aid of 
scissors and library paste; and one 
wishes that less attention had been given 
to what the newspaper editors thought 
about things, and more to a scientific 
analysis of the measures and the votes 
upon them. 

ArtTHUR Evans Woop. 


CoMPARATIVE FREE GOVERNMENT 
By Jesse Macy and John W. Gan- 
naway. The Macmillan Company. 
754 pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the 
Survey, $2.43. 
This book is one 
of the series of so- 
cial science text-books 


The Climb edited by Professor 


of Ely, of the University 
Democracy 


of Wisconsin. The 
authors declare their 
purpose to be ‘‘not 
primarily a compara- 
tive study of existing 
governments, but a 
study of the various 
processes and institu- 
tions by which free government is being 
attained.”’ Naturally, the government of 
the United States is chosen as the basis 
for this study, but “a knowledge of free 
government in America involves an un- 
derstanding of the rise of democracy in 
England,” and for that reason they give 
England the second place. 

France is assigned the next place in 
order of importance, because it is “‘de- 
veloping a democracy under the normal 
condition of close proximity to rival 
states,’ and because in the French de- 
mocracy high centralization prevails and 
through France modern free govern- 
ments “are most notably linked to the 
ancient Roman republic through the 
system of Roman law.” Germany is se- 
lected for special study because it exhibits 
“the early stages of transition from au- 
tocracy to democracy,” and Switzerland 
because it exhibits “an advanced stage of 
assured democracy.” The. positive 
ground taken by the authors at the end 
of the volume is that federation is the 
means through which a world democracy 
must be worked out. 

For those who are promoting the or- 
ganization of an international league to 
enforce peace, this is a good book to 
study. While it appears to have been 
written without any reference to the 
present world war, its prophecy is com- 
pletely at variance with the predictions 
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rife at the present moment that the ces- 
sation of military hostilities among the 
nations of the Old World will forthwith 
be followed by commercial struggles 
equally intense. It is noteworthy that 
the United States, as the primary exam- 
ple of a successful federation, gives the 
central government control over inter- 
state commerce and thus prevents eco- 
nomic hostilities among its members al- 
most as effectually as military hostilities. 
De os F, Wi1cox. 


JosepH Frets; His Lire Work 
By Mary Fels. B. W. Huebsch. 271 


pp. Price $1; by mail of the SURVEY 
$1.12. 


“A simple story of 
one who had the true 


Service faith: of the brother- 
to hood of man and the 
Mankind worth of men. One 
who, seeing clearly 

the possibilities in- 


herent in life on this 
earth, longed to open 
them up to all man- 
kind.” This state- 
ment from a_ pub- 
lisher’s note on the 
wrapper fits admirably. 

Joseph Fels started out in life as a 
business man who had an inherent sense 
that the world was not as it should be 
and that ways of real reform were avail- 


able. He was a man with strong social. 


instincts, who found himself “by redis- 
covering the obvious.” He thus missed 
the too commonly unhappy ending of a 
life spent upon “no thoroughfare.” 

Joseph Fels tried farm colonies, small 
holdings, and vacant-lot gardening. He 
also tried charity. But he soon came to 
believe that to join the ranks of the phil- 
anthropists is simply to follow the lines 
of least resistance. He said: “I hate to 
give, and most men are ashamed to re- 
ceive as long as charity allows them to 
remain men.” In explanation of this 
Mrs. Fels points out that ‘Charity cuts 
at the root of that personal initiative and 
independence which constitute the very 
essence of manhood.” 

Mr. Fels came to believe with Henry 
George that “this association of poverty 
and progress is the great enigma of our 
times: It is the riddle which the sphinx 
of fate puts to our civilization, and 
which not to answer is to be destroyed.” 

But this did not discourage him. 
What he came to see is presented with 
wonderful clearness by Mrs. Fels. So 
plainly did he see it that he all but 
abandoned his business to spread his 
propaganda and establish a juster order 
of things. That he had faith is evi- 
denced by the fact that he matched every 
cent raised for the work in the United 
States, Canada, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Germany. He made direct contribu- 


tions to the work in England, Frane 
Spain, and China. 

There are two remarkable thin 
about this book—Fels and his biogra- 
pher. His biography, as here presented 
is short. But no one will seriously t 
to supplant it; although its subje 
stands out in many minds as one of the 
truly great ‘men of his age. To see 
what he saw in the way he saw it can’t 
mean less. 

Epwarp T. HarTMANn. 


Firry MILiion StTronG 

By Ernest Irving Antrim. The Pio- 

neer Press. 152 pp. Price $.75; by 

mail of the SurvEY $.79. 

This is one of those 
little books, happily 
multiplying, that deal 
with social conditions 
and forces, that are 
big in the facts they 
state, yet compact and 
readable, and that in 
a suggestive and in- 
spiring way promote 
interest and prompt 
action: In these one 
: hundred and _ fifty 
small pages much is effectively done to 
make rural life and work interesting and 
attractive and to rate the influence and 
resource of rural America as the nation’s 
chief asset. 

In the effort to make his points, how- 
ever, the author somewhat idealizes the 
country at the expense of the city, and 
lays less emphasis than the facts demand 
upon the woeful neglect of local govern- 
ment, especially that of the rural county, 
which is as ring-ridden and spoils-cursed 
as the urban county. But the better side 
of the rural home, work-a-day life, 
recreation, school and church is so help- 
fully and hopefully presented as to con- 
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stitute both a protest against rural de- 


terioration and a powerful prompting 
toward redeeming every such loss. 

The sub-title, Our Rural Reserve, far 
better designates the volume than the 
non-descript Fifty Million Strong. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


THE SLAVERY OF PROSTITUTION 
By Maude E. Miner. The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price $1.50. 
This is an admir- 
- able book. It strikes 
exactly the right note. 
It deals with a sub- 
ject on which every 
intelligent citizen and 
especially every vol- 
untary or professional 
social worker should 
read one book—and 
be grateful that he 
need not read many. 
This book is not a 
compilation of disagreeable revelations, 
as reports of vice commissions and inves- 
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tigations must inevitably be. It is not 
sentimental, nor salacious. There is real 
experience in it, but the experience has 
been assimilated and its lessons are pre- 
sented in a way which meets both liter- 
ary and scientific standards. It is full of 
human interest, but the stories are skil- 
fully used as a part of the argument: 
There is definite information, but it 
is illuminated by a sympathetic under- 
standing of what the general reader re- 
quires to know and what may be left 
for official reports. For this book is in- 
tended for the general reader, and on 
this subject there are few who would 
claim to be specialists. 

The author justifies the title, which 
may at first raise some question. ‘There 
is in it neither sensationalism nor ex- 
aggeration. ‘The slavery is not that of 
physical force, but the moral enslave- 
ment which literally means loss of free- 
dom of will and action. Miss Miner is 
interested both in helping to free those 
who are enmeshed in this slavery and in 
preventing others from entering it. She 
has done both. How she and her asso- 
ciates have done this work, in such a 
way as to win the respect of judges and 
district attorneys and police departments 
and in such a way as to win the aftfec- 
tion of the girls and women whom they 
have helped, is told in this book—well 
told and simply, but with dramatic ap- 
peal. There are far-reaching relations 
between prostitution and industry, edu- 
cation, recreation, police and courts, 
family life and religion, and these are 
accurately and clearly described. 

The book sets forth a program, but 
it does not read like the partisan plea 
of a propagandist. It is hopeful without 
being crudely optimistic. It has an air of 
actuality without being pessimistic. It is 
serious without being unduly solemn. 
It is readable and reasonably complete, 
touching on causes, legislative remedies, 
and individual treatment, but empha- 
sizing in every chapter the ultimate reli- 
ance on education, economic reform, and 
the whole network of social measures 
which affect prostitution only as they 
affect health, income and character. It 
is at the same time a manual of its sub- 
ject and-an illuminating discussion of a 
problem which no thoughtful person can 
ignore. Epwarp T. DEVINE. 
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Preventive Mepicine anp Hyciene. New edi- 
tion. By Milton J, Rosenau. D. Appleton & Co. 
1,286 pp. Sold by subscription only. 

Rep Cross anp Iron Cross. By a Doctor in 


Hughes. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 351 pp. Price Price $1.40; by mail of 


$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 


Stupies 1n Forensic Psycuratry, Criminal Science 
Monograph. By Bernard Glueck. Little, Brown 
& Co. 269 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
Survey $2.62. 


Tire Syrian Curist. 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 426 pp. 


By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. 
Price $1.50; by 


mail of the Survey $1.64. France. E. P. Dutton & Co. 142 pp. Price $1; 
TuoucHts oN Lire anv’ Rexicion. The Way- by mail of the Survey $1.05. 
farers Library. Prof. Max Muller. E. P. Dut- 


Tue Rise or EccrestasticaL ContTROL IN QUEBEC. 
(Studies in Political Science.) By Walter Alex- 
ander Riddell. _ Columbia University, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Agts. 195 pp. Price $1.75; 


ton & Co. 236 pp. Price $.40; by mail of the 


Survey $.45. 


UnpeaTenN Tracks IN Japan. The Wayfarers Li- 


brary. By Isabella F. Bird. E. P. Dutton & by mail of the Survey $1.83. 
Co. 336 pp. Price $.40; by mail of the Sur- Srupies 1y Immunization Acatnst TUBERCULOSIS. 
veEY $.45. By Karl and Silvio von Ruck. Paul Hoeber, 


publisher. 439 pp. 
SurveEY $4.24. 


Taxe Ir From Me. By Vance Thompson. Fleming 
H. Revell & Co. 191 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the Survey $1.07. 


Wuat’s tHE Matrer with Mexico? By Caspar 
Whitney. The Macmillan Co. 210 pp. Price 
$.50; by mail of the Survey $.56. 


. THe Woman Wuo Wovtpn’t. By Rose Pastor 
Canapa’s Fururre. By E. A. Victor. The Mac- Stokes. G. P. Putnam’s Son. 183 pp. Price 


millan Co. 320 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of ._ $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.33. 
the Survey $1.63. int 


, Woman’s SuFFRaGE By CoNSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 

Tue CoMMONWEALTH OF Nations. By L. ares: lg) ~« MENT. By H. St. George Tucker. Yale Uni- 

The Macmillan Co. 722 pp. Price $2.50; by i versity Press. 204 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of 
mail of the Survey $2.68. 


i| the Survey $1.41. 

CorroraTIoN Frnance. Part II. By MHastings\yj; Tue Lona Roap or Woman’s Memory. By Jane 
Lyon. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 316 pp. Price $2; Addams. The Macmillan Co. 168 -pp. Price 
by mail of the Survey $2.11. 


$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.32. 


Wirt Warsurton. The Wayfarers Library. By Price $4; by mail of the 
George Gissing. E. P. Dutton & Co. 333 pp. 


Price $.40; by mail of the Survey $.45. 

Anp Tuus He Came. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 103 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the Sunvey $1.06. 

BELLE Jones. By Allan Meacham. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 102 pp. Price $.50; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $.55. 


TIUUUTUUEUUOUVEU TITLE 


Have You Made a Will? 


Do you realize that if you do not dispose 
of your property by will your estate may be 
disposed of very differently from the way 
you would wish? Unless a will is made, the 
law can take no account of the special per- 
sonal needs of any heir. 


When you make your will, why not in- 
sure efficient and economical management by 
appointing the Bankers Trust Company as 
executor and trustee? 

This Company will scrupulously guard the in- 
terests of your heirs, and will give your estate the 


benefit of experience gained in the management of 
many estates, of large and of only moderate size. 


Our officers will be glad to correspond with 
you regarding any trust or banking business. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


Resources over $250,000,000 


Bankers Trust Co’s Building 
16 Wall Street 


LLL 


all 


Doing “the 


The Gordian knot is the ages- 
old symbol of the seemingly 
impossible. Alexander the Great 
gave ita place in legendary his- 
tory when, unable to untie it, he 
cut it in twain with his sword. 


This famous incident of an- 
tiquity has its modern counter- 
part in the real work of the men 
whose vision and unrestricted 
initiative brought forth the great 
Bell System. 


In the development of the 
telephone, one Gordian knot 
after another has been met with. 
Yet each new obstacle yielded 
to the enterprise of the telephone 
pioneers. Every difficulty was 
handled with a will and a cour- 
age which knew not failure. 


One Policy 


= Le Dangers 
Auto-Intoxication= aac 
A hazy feeling—dullness—half headaches—inability to think—these come from stupefaction, or partial 
paralyzation of your brain by poisons generated by food waste, fermenting in your colon—the lower 
part of your digestive tract. This is called ‘“‘auto-intoxication”—that is, intoxication from poisons gen- 
erated inside the body. Indigestion and constipation are ifs symptoms, It 
may lead to nervous exhaustion, high blood pressure, liver and kidney dis- 
orders and sometimes malignant growths. A clean colon, doing its work 
thoroughly and well, is easy to have, however. Dr, Kellogg tells you 
about this in his new book—“‘Colon Hygiene.” It teaches natural 


Send for your 
FREE 
examination 


methods only—diet, exercise, rest, sleep and regulation of working 
hours. No drugs. 
manent relief from indigestion, constipation and their attendant 
ills. Thus you may regain bodily comfort and have a keen 


One System 


Following its teachings will give you per- 


Impossible” 


Man’s words have been given 
wings and carried wherever his 
will directs. Electrical handi- 
caps have been overcome one 
by one. 


The feeble current of tele- 
phone speech has had a way 
hewn for its passage through all 
physical impediments, until the 
entire country, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, is within hearing 
of a child’s faint cry. 


This record of the Bell 
System for past achievements 
is an earnest of future accom- 
plishment. New problems are 
being met with the same in- 
domitable spirit, which guaran- 
tees a more comprehensive as 
well as a more perfect service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


- welfare worker for factory. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, | 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. ‘ 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘“‘Situations Wanted,“ ‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A ffirst-class__ institutional 
carpenter and wife; man to instruct in 


furniture and cabinet making during winter 7 


months and buildings of all kinds during 
summer; wife to act as cottage matron. — 
Permanent positions with good salary to 

right parties. Address 2404, Survey. 


industrial- 
Must be a 


WANTED—An experienced 
woman. Address 2409 Survey. 


BY A MANUFACTURING CONCERN 
of high standing in a Western city, a com- 
petent woman to take charge of its Employ- 
ing and Service Department. 
can, college graduate, with some experience 
in settlenfent work, preferred. Number of 
employes about 400, four-fifths women. 
Address 2410 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENERGETIC COUPLE, trained, experi-- ~ 
enced and devoted to responsibilities of 
orphanage, desire appointment as superin- 
tendent and matron of orphanage located 
in country. Address 2407, Survey. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, from 
Home Economics Department, with two and 
half years’ hospital experience, will consider 
social work or hospital position. 
2408, SuRVEY. = 


PHYSICIAN, woman, teacher of physi- 


cal culture, lecturer Social Hygiene. Ad-~ 
dress 2411, Survey. 


PUBLICATIONS 


the Righteous God ?” 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cor. Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
. all current publications 


The Survey May be kept for 
permanent, ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, made 


with board sides. It is covered 


with stout buckram, THE 
YOUR SURVEY stamped in gold 
letters both on the back and on 


the side. Put in each issue as 


BIND 


So 


An Ameri- ae 


Address 


(Write your name, address, and 


business or occupation, in the margin.) 


received. It does not mu'tilate 
IS S U ES issues, which may easily be re- 
moved and reinserted. Atthe 


end of each six months an index 
will be sent to you and the volume will then be ready 
for a permanant place in your library. 


Price Postpaid $1. 


mind, renewed energy,a clear eye, andabiding health. Send 
the coupon fora FREE examination of this book. Over 


four hundred pages — many illustrations—substantiall 
bound—only $2. Get this book and rid yourself for all 
time of the dangers of indigestion, constipation and 
auto-intoxication. Examine it, #RZZ first. 


Send Only the Coupon—No Money 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
2611 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me “Colon Hygiene’’all charges prepaid. 


I will return the book, or send you $2 within 


five days. 


-# 


